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EDITORIALS 
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Depression repression is lifting 
despite disconroging politics. 


America needs less “war’ talk 
and more work. 

* 
Wanton destruction of farm 
products doesn’t now look su- 
premely brainy. 

* 


If stocks could sell ex-politics, 
how they would boom! 

* 
Dust storms are bad, but not as 
bad as the dust thrown by politi- 
cians tn the people’s eyes. 

* 


The public should strike against 
strike lawlessness. 

* 
Utility preferreds to-day seem 
well-named. 

* 
Uncle Sam already has a lw 
dicrous oversupply of silver. 

a 


Disorder never is in order. 
* 


Dictators cannot dictate every- 
thing, they are now finding. 
* 


When the U. S. imports more 
grain than it exports, a new deal 
is called for. 
* 
Why is buying a home on margin 
noble, a security ignoble? 
* 
Price fixing, carried far enough, 
will put the country into a fix. 
om 


The electric industry has a bright 
future. 





* 


Prediction: Building will rise. 
* 


Sign of returning life: Insurance 
is on the increase. 
* 


During the dog days things maj 
move at least mildly towards the 
dogs. 

* 
The indifferent deserve to get 1- 
to difficulties. 

* 


Britain. is finding that war 
preparations war against a 10- 
tional surplus. 
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sand comfortable bodies ever created for a low-priced car ¢ 


low costs mean 





Special 


ae 


COSTS / 


Low costs mean 
greater pleasure 









is the most economical car to own 


PcuevRoLe | Owners will tell you that the new Chev- 


se aceite rolet for 1936 is the most economical of 
TRANSPORTATION g]] motor cars. 

And, in addition to giving economy without equal, 
it also gives enjoyment without equal, because it’s the 
only complete low-priced car! 

It alone brings you the safer, quicker, smoother 
stopping-power of New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, 
and the maximum overhead protection of a Solid 
Steel one-piece Turret Top. It alone brings you the 








unequaled gliding smoothness of the famous Knee- 
Action Ride*. It alone brings you the more healthful 
comfort of Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventilation — 
the greater driving comfort of Shockproof Steering’. 
And it alone brings you the combined performance 
and economy advantages of a Hiqgh-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine —all at Chevrolet’s remarkably 
low prices! 

See this car at your Chevrolet dealer’s — today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES (Double-Acting, Self-Articulating), the safest and smoothest brakes ever developed « 
SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP, a crown of beauty, a fortress of safety e IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*, 
the smoothest, safest ride of all e GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION in New Turret Top Bodies, the most beautiful 


HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE, 


giving even 


better performance with even less gas and oil e SHOCKPROOF STEERING*, making driving easier and safer than ever before. 
GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE. *Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


GHEVAOLET 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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A Wi 701 went to 
the Circus.... 


and discovered how to light the world 





ACK in the 1870’s a circus was travel- 

ling from town to town with its 

freaks, its clowns, its curiosities. Prize ex- 

hibit of the show was a weird new kind of 

light—brilliant, dazzling—made neither 
by candles, nor oil, nor gas. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen!” cried the 
barker, “Step up and see the sensation of 
the age—the new, the remarkable, the 
amazing arc lamp!” 

There was a man in the crowd who had 
heard about this lamp and had come to 
see it. To him it was far more than an in- 
teresting curiosity. He saw that here was 
a new way of lighting streets, stores, 
homes. But the light was too big and 
bright —too glaring —for ordinary illumi- 
nation. He decided to experiment, see if 
he could discover something better. . . 


And the rest is history! In 1879 Thomas 
A. Edison made the first successful electric 
incandescent lamp—forerunner of the fa- 
miliar glass bulb that has literally lighted 


the world. 
* - - 


As Edison discovered Unseen Value in an 
arc lamp at the circus, so are thousands 
of car-owners today discovering the mean- 
ing and the importance of Unseen Value 
in motor cars. For Chrysler Corporation 
has made America conscious of Unseen 
Value, aware of its great significance. 
Though it is not something you can see or 
feel— though it is no tangible thing like 
beauty, power or safety — Unseen Value 
is far more real and important 

than the iron, rubber, steel, glass 

of which a car is made. 


Fundamentally all cars are 
alike. They have wheels, axles, 
gears, motors, brakes. One car 
may be a coupe, another a sedan. 
One may have six cylinders and 
be painted blue,another may have 
eight cylinders and be painted 


green. It is only when you look beyond 
the assembling line and search for the im- 
pelling aims and ideals of the organiza- 
tion, that you see the Unseen Value of the 
car you are buying. 

Those who drive Chrysler-built cars 
know the prideand confidence that go with 
ownership of a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler. For these four famous cars pos- 
sess Unseen Value to an exceptional degree. 


The Unseen Value 
of Chrysler-built Cars 


It has always been the ideal of the Chrysler 





















BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
—ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution ? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it safety-steel body? 

6. Does it drive easily? 
SR 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 











Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines ¢' 


Corporation to improve cars in every pos- 
sible way, and to keep improving them. Its 
policy has been to put into its cars, not 
merely the best materials, but also the 
inspiration and genius of the men with 
whom Walter P. Chrysler and his asso- 
ciates have surrounded themselves. 

Because of devotion to this ideal, be- 
cause it has refused to be interested only 
in the ordinary manufacture and sale of 
cars, Chrysler Corporation has grown in 
a few brief years from humble beginner, 
to a vast industry providing a livelihood 
for almost half a million people. 

Today about every fourth car sold is a 
Chrysler-built car. People have been quick 
to recognize the Unseen Value of the 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler— 
the Unseen Value of Dodge Trucks and 
other Chrysler products. Of all American 
motor manufacturers, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion alone exceeded in 1935 its rate of 
production for the boom year of 1929. 

Remember Edison and the Unseen 
Value of the arc lamp when you buy a 
car. Remember the exceptional Unseen 
Value of the famous cars and trucks built 
by Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


DE SOTO 


Airtemp— Air Conditioning 














YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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What Readers Say 


Three Times a Day 


I am an American farm woman, mother 
of twelve children. Since Roosevelt has 
been in office, we can put our feet under the 
table three times a day. We could not 
do that when Hoover was in office. In our 
little village so many of us registered Re- 
publican, and voted for Landon at the 
primaries, but at the general election we 
yote for Roosevelt, the man who saved our 
farms from foreclosure—Mrs. M. BAKER, 
Turlock, Calif. 


Democratic Mistake? 


Had those poor Democrats, who rate in- 
telligence at zero, known they were going 
to lose the election in November 1936, they 
would never have been as hasty in shoving 
up the inaugural date. They will soon find 
out how impermanent they are—O. D. 
Meyer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Not by Democratic command, but by the 
Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution, 
effective February 6, 1933, and ratified by 
all 48 states, was inauguration day ad- 
vanced from March 4 to January 20.—THE 
EpItTors. 


Warped Judgment 


How is it possible for intelligent hu- 
man beings to develop such warped judg- 
ment as is indicated by the letter published 
on page 7 of your issue of June 15 under 
the heading “Lost: a Subscriber”? 

Obviously, the systematic efforts of the 
present Administration to cultivate class 
hatred must have some effect and ForBEs 
as one of the sources of information about 
what is actually going on attracts its share 


Sof abuse. Regardless of the abusive mes- 


sages you are receiving, the great mass 
of your readers heartily endorse your ef- 
forts to inform them truthfully concerning 
national trends and their probable effects. 
If the publication of facts can be called 
propaganda, then let us have more of that 
kind of propaganda—D. E. Carpenter, 
Scranton, Penna. 


New Jobs in Taunton 


As Mayor of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
I would like very much to obtain about a 
dozen copies of the May 15 issue of Forses. 
Your article “Textile Mill Moves North” 
[page 20] interested me very much; and 
in my endeavors to get other industries to 
locate here, I know this item will be of 
much value to me. It has reference to a 
textile plant that has already started to 
move to Taunton and one which expects 
to be in operation by August. This mill 
will give employment to about 300 em- 
ployees very shortly. 

I have been a subscriber to Forses al- 
Most since its inception, and consider it 
about the finest magazine for a business 
man to read. It keeps one in touch with 
the most essential facts that a man should 

Ow to keep abreast of the times.— 


THUR E. Poorg, mayor, City of Taunton, 
Mass. 


“American Kerensky” 


_lam reprinting the splendid article “Get- 
ting On in the World Still Has Advan- 


tages” [May 15, page 10] in my magazine. 


More power to you! You must not have 
any pity upon Roosevelt. There is no 
longer any doubt that he is the American 
Kerensky.—Hersert N. Casson, owner 
and editor, The Efficiency Magazine, Lon- 
don, England. 


More Good Than Harm 


Observing the current demand for gov- 
ernment bonds, the tremendous improve- 
ment of corporate earnings, the substan- 
tial improvement in commodity _ prices 
(which are still below normal, however), 
and the very decided improvement in the 
securities market in general, and also in 
the apparent security of the investor against 
fraud and against drastic raids on the 





markets, I personally feel that the Roose- 
velt policies have done much more good 
than harm. However, in expressing that 
opinion, I probably put myself outside of 
the classification “more responsible and in- 
telligent citizens” who, according to you, 
are holding him in less esteem. 

It would in my opinion be very helpful 
to serious readers if you would define 
“true-blue Americanism,” and also just 
what is meant by “sound: financial policies.” 
One answer would, of course, be balancing 
the budget by curtailment of Government 
expenditures. Obviously we cannot ignore 
the ten million unemployed, however, who 
have to be given either work or relief.— 
Paut H. Topp, vice president, A. M. Todd 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











HOW YOU PROM 
FROM TES DISCOVERY 


For tens of thousands of miles, in millions of automobiles, the metal pipes that 
carry gas and oil withstand the vibration of high speeds and the jolts of rough 
roads. They are stronger, they last longer, because of electric-furnace brazing. Sealed 
in millions of electric refrigerators, vital parts made by this process keep the 
mechanism operating quietly, efficiently, year after year. The greater strength that 
comes trom brazing means more dependable service for you, and fewer repair bills. 


All-metal tubes in your new radio, sewing machines that make your clothing, 
calculating machines that serve in your bank and office—to all these, electric- 
furnace brazing has brought simpler, stronger, less costly construction. 


Electric-furnace brazing—a process that causes copper to penetrate deep into pieces 
of harder metal, joining them into a solid whole — was developed in the General 
Electric Research Laboratocy, in Schenectady, N. Y. And when G-E research gave 
industry this improved manufacturing method, it was saving industry—and you 
—millions of dollars in the cost and maintenance of manufactured products. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 


every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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This is just one example of International 
Truck FLEXIBILITY —the full line offers a 
wide range of choice to make full efficiency 
on any job—on YOUR particular job, what- 
ever it is. Remember that there are.28 
International models —sizes Half-Ton to 
biggest Six -Wheelers—in 83 wheelbase 
lengths. Chassis prices from $415 up, f.o.b. 
factory. Low time- payment rates apply 
on all models. International branches and 
dealers are always at the service of truck 
users. They will be glad to advise you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. {™°"™47=>) Chicago, Illinois 


And this is International Model 
CS-35-T, a perfected six-wheel 
truck — International - built — 
with a greatly increased carry- 
ing capacity. If you want this 
trailing-axle six-wheeler with- 
out the 2-speed axle, ask for 


International Model C - 35-T. 
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This is International Model C-35, a 
quality truck of 14% to 2-ton rating 
with a max. carrying capacity of 8,350 
Ib. (cab, body, payload, and equip- 
ment) — International - built through- 
out—the ideal unit for a thousand- 
| and-one hauling requirements. 


This is International Model CS-35, same rating 
and capacity, but engineered throughout for 
hardier service. This model has an Interna- 
tional in-built 2-speed rear axle, doubling the 
transmission range, providing 8 forward and 2 
reverse speeds for dual efficiency on hard high- 
way and in roadless going. Here is POWER 
when you need it—SPEED when you want it. 
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Vol. XXXVIII. No. 2 


Should we endorse new ARE new “royalists” arising to 
‘ wield the sceptre of what Presi- 
dictators? 


dent Roosevelt dubs our “eco- 
nomic royalists”? (The fertility 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s brain in thinking up epithets to incite 
class hatred against “the money changers,” “entrenched 
greed,” “economic royalists,” apparently is inexhaust- 
ible. ) 

But it may be pardonable if the American people ask 
themselves if new “royalists” are seeking to seize ar- 
rogant power. Franklin D. Roosevelt has not been over- 
modest in arrogating power to himself, greater power 
than ever sought by any other Chief Executive in the 
nation’s history, power to reduce Congress to pliant rub- 
ber stamp, power to rule all industry and business and 
agriculture by Executive decree, accompanied by unmis- 
takable aspiration to bring the United States Supreme 
Court under subjection to the Executive will. Perhaps 
it is understandable why the expression “royalist” came 
to the mind of the imperially-ambitious Roosevelt. 

What of labor leaders? Are some of them not exhib- 
iting indications that they have become obsessed by “‘roy- 
alist” dreams of dictatorial power? Have not many re- 
cent developments suggested that union Czars and their 
henchmen regard themselves as above and beyond all law 
and order? John L. Lewis has not only defied the 
American Federation of Labor and its heads, but the 
portents are that he feels powerful enough to flout the 
nation’s laws, making of them mere scraps of paper. 

In the looming battle between “Royalist” Lewis and 
the steel industry it is not imperative that the public fa- 
vor one side or the other; but it is imperative that the 
public insist uncompromisingly that law and order be not 
violated by either side. Politicians who, judging from 
past performances, have been attempting to play cheap 
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ER STANDING" 


politics, are likely to find that they have played very 
dear politics. The vast body of Americans still are at 
heart against all “royalists,” still insist upon exercising 
all the rights and powers of sovereign citizens. 

* 


Dwelling on the past doesn’t earn 
a living for to-day and to-morrow. 
* 


Intelligent turnover puts it over. 
* 


Machinery will prove Messiah 
of mankind 


MACHINERY will 
prove the Messiah of 
mankind. Admittedly, 
multiplication of mechan- 
ical inventions has aggravated social, economic disloca- 
tion and unemployment. But this will prove temporary. 
Just as the introduction of improved farm implements, 
including the reaper and binder and thresher and trac- 
tor, has banished famine in every land utilizing them, 
so power-driven machinery is rapidly banishing hard, 
manual labor and proving an immeasurable blessing. 

This was brought home to me the other day on visit- 
ing Bethlehem Steel’s gigantic new sheet mill near Buf- 
falo. Every task formerly entailing gruelling toil and 
sweat is there performed automatically. Not one job in 
this modern plant calls for the expenditure of herculean 
human effort. 

When we learn how to harness science and invention 
wisely to our social and economic system, all mankind 
will be better, not worse, off. And we shall learn! 

* 
Life without duty would be as 
meat without salt. 
* 


The. sincere man feels at home 
wherever he goes. 
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There Are Dividends in Making Work-Places Attractive 


GLINESS, squalor are breeding-grounds for revolu- 
lj tion. ’ 
Beauty is conducive to tranquillity, happiness. 

Beautifying of homes and places of worship began 
with the dawn of civilization. 

Beautifying of work-places is only in its infancy. 

Yet, since men normally spend more than half of their 
waking hours at work, surely it is important that ade- 
quate attention be devoted to elevating their working en- 
vironment, whether office or factory, foundry or machine 
shop, mine or warehouse. 

Aesthetic surroundings unconsciously sink into men’s 
souls, elevating them mentally, spiritually, therefore 
physically. Beautiful surroundings subtly encourage beau- 
tiful living. Drab surroundings depress. Bad air, bad 
light, evoke bad reactions. 

American employers are leading the world in improv- 
ing the attractiveness of factories and- other industrial 
establishments. To John H. Patterson belongs credit for 
the most successful pioneering in this field. Almost a 
generation ago he originated a National Cash Register 
factory which was a veritable industrial palace: its walls 
consisted largely of glass to permit of the flooding of 
every floor and section with sunshine, an elaborate system 
of “housekeeping” kept every corner scrupulously clean, 
while outside were delightfully-kept lawns, shrubberies, 
gardens. 

Steel mills are popularly pictured as grim, grimy, re- 
pulsive—and most of them are. As I approached Beth- 
lem Steel’s new $20,000,000 plant, at Lackawanna 
(N. Y.), President Grace informed me that the sur- 
rounding ground was being prepared for conversion into 
lawns. Inside, the strictest cleanliness was universal. 
Moreover, a “clubhouse” provides shower-baths, individ- 
ual lockers, and up-to-the-minute hygienic comforts for 
the workers. 

When I remarked recently to President Barit that the 
grounds fronting the huge Hudson Motor factory were 
a joy to look at, he explained that years ago the space 
was covered with dirt and mud, but that one day a 
stranger, a gardener, suggested to the chief executive 
that he be given the job of transforming it into a tasteful 
park. This was done—with lasting satisfaction to all. 

Not so long ago I remarked to President Rogers that 
his Addressograph-Multigraph buildings enjoyed a set- 
ting worthy of a millionaire’s mansion. “Why not?” he 
came back. “Our work calls for care and precision. We 
believe that our people can function ideally only if given 
ideal working conditions.” 

George Eastman, reared humbly, contracted aversion 
to everything savoring of poverty and ugliness. As he 
prospered and expanded in business, he provided his 
work-folks with model shops surrounded by model parks 
and gardens. His example has inspired other Rochester 

(N. Y.) concerns to follow in Kodak’s footsteps. 
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General Electric's NELA Lamp Works, near Cleve. 
land, won first prize in a contest conducted by Forges 
years ago, “Which is the best-kept plant in America?” 
The value of encouraging the beautification of work. 
places always has been recognized by this publication, 

One of my associates, who is keenly interested in this 
subject, furnishes these heartening facts: 

“As you ride toward Philadelphia from New York on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Bristol, Pa., you see a fac- 
tory which sits behind an attractive moat, or artificial 
lake, set off by artistic planting of trees. This factory 
makes chimes; its name is not at all well known, but the 
chances are that if you happened to be in the market for 
chimes you would immediately think of it and find out 
the name. A bit further along, another welcome inter- 
lude is the S.K.F. plant, with its trim lawns and, at night, 
its flood-lighting. 

“The gentleman with the New Haven Railroad who 
is responsible for the idea of planting rambler roses 
in every rocky cut and every sandy gulch along the 
225-mile Shore Line right-of-way between New York 
and Boston should be awarded a medal of some kind. The 
standard set by Rockefeller Center, in New York, points 
the way to what progressive office buildings will have to 
do in the future. 

“Air conditioning is doing much to make work-places 
attractive. Outstanding in this connection is the machine 
shop of International Business Machines, at Endicott, 
N. Y. The Chrysler foundry (which will be described in 
our August 15 issue) is also a landmark. The Jewel 
Tea headquarters in Barrington, Ill., is an impressive 
building, enhanced by landscaped surroundings of flowers, 
lawns, trees and shrubs. The Gorham Company’s silver- 
ware plant in Providence, R. I., is set in. park-like sur- 
roundings with expansive lawns, flower-beds and trees. 

“All the best factories ate now generous with the use 
of good light-reflecting paint on the walls of work- 
rooms. It helps to maintain pride in workmanship as 
well as giving better light. Some companies have even 
gone so far as to paint their machinery, with the same 
idea in view. A word might also be said for the advar- 
tage of having a well-kept and up-to-date fleet of trucks 
and delivery wagons as against a bunch of junk.” 


There are dividends in making work-places attractive, 
not only financial dividends, but even more important 
yields in human betterment, human happiness, social sat- 
isfaction and stability, in national elevation and security. 


Every patriotic employer should war against ugliness 
and all its evil fruits. 


* 


Mastering a tough job makes 
the going easy later. 


* 


The topmost rung often proves slippery. 
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is refunding being REFUNDING is being overdone. 
The ultimate consequences threaten 
Based on all past 

experience, the certain prospect is 
that by and by money rates will become less sub-normal, 


overdone? to be harmful. 





that most of the refunding bonds carrying extremely low 


interest rates will decline seriously, and that this will 


bring a recrudescence of ill will against the issuing cor- 


porations and against “Wall Street” for having spon- 
sored and distributed these securities. 


* 


Pity the mortal who has ceased to chase 
at least one rainbow. 


* 


Inspiration, preparation, perspiration 


bring realization. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


A MAN can often be told by his 
hobbies. 

What would you say was suitable 
occupation for this man? 

His two hobbies are deep-sea fish- 
ing and collecting first editions. He 
loves to get away from everything and 
everybody, out in the ocean, patient- 
ly awaiting either a sailfish or tarpon 
to strike—little fish don’t interest him. 
Many a big one his patience, persever- 
ance, skill have landed. 

In rare books his repertoire ex- 
tends from Shakespeare to Mark 
Twain and Walt Whitman. His cap- 
tures include first editions of Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer; also 
nine first editions of every ten vol- 
umes America’s beloved humorist 
wrote. One other proud possession 
is the original manuscript of Whit- 
man’s autobiography. Another, a sec- 
ond folio of Shakespeare. 

Books, libraries, the deep sea. 

Don’t they blend ideally with the 
serious, responsible business and mis- 
sion of life insurance? The man here 
discussed is John A. Stevenson, ex- 
professor of (insurance) education, 
ex-Vice-President of the Equitable 
Life in charge of training 10,000 
salesmen, ex-head of notably success- 
ful agencies founded by himself— 
and now elected Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Penn Mutual Life, an of- 
fice created for him. He is both M.A. 
and Ph.D. Also author of authorita- 





FREDERICK D. CORLEY 


tive volumes on education and insur- 
ance. 

What a Brain Truster he would 
have made if given scope at Wash- 
ington! 


EVERY young man isn’t finding 
it hard to get a job. A poor youth, 
who had to harness himself to all 
sorts of humble jobs to earn his edu- 
cation, walked into a big department 
store in New York last month, was 
given an Application Blank to fill, 
recorded (among other things) that 
he: had been elected Phi Beta Kappa 
—and was immediately engaged. 

The new president of one of 
America’s greatest mercantile estab- 
lishments, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Frederick D. Corley, started 
there as a stock boy, at $4 a week. 
But night study won him an LL.B. 
degree, attracted attention to his mer- 
its, and ever since he has been on the 
up-and-up, until he now (at 54) 
takes the presidential helm. 

Effort, education, self-help, ability, 
trustworthiness still tell. 


HOW can a busy business man 
spend his lunch time most advantage- 
ously? Another contribution: “I 
never waste a lunch period on abaca- 
dabra. I go to a club, take an intense- 
ly hot shower, then a plunge in the 
pool—and leave feeling fifteen years 
young. Try it!” O. K. 





T. E. MILLSOP 


EUGENE G. GRACE, upon 
whom Charles M. Schwab conferred 
the presidential mantle of Bethlehem 
Steel twenty-three years ago, when 
talking to me the other day, said 
“This is a he-man industry.” The 
steel industry is. 

The newest—and youngest—steel 
company president, T. E. Millsop of 
Weirton Steel, is conspicuously a he- 
man. He volunteered as a combat 
pilot in the Canadian Forces before 
the United States entered the World 
War; switched to the U. S. Air 
Force, rose to a captaincy. After the 
war, when jobs were scarce, he 
“barnstormed” as a stunt flier—not 
exactly an arm-chair, parlor occupa- 
tion. 

His first love was steel. He re-en- 
tered it, registered impressively in 
various capacities with different com- 
panies, started selling for Weirton 
ten years ago, again shone—and, at 
37, becomes successor to the la- 
mented John C. Williams as president 
—picked by the redoubtable Ernest 
T. Weir, who fought domineering 
New Deal bureaucracy and bureau- 
crats to a standstill. 

Present prospects are that the steel 
industry will have need for he-men 
to combat the threatened warfare by 
the fiery, belligerent John L. Lewis, 
and his henchmen, rebels against the 
constituted authority of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Management Problems 


~ Raised by the New Tax Bill 


tributed profits tax is to compel 

corporations to distribute their 
profits to their stockholders. 

Either they give up the profits and 
the stockholders pay the tax or they 
retain the profits and pay for not giv- 
ing them up. There is no distinction 
between a company in good financial 
condition and one not so good. Nor 
does it matter how great the losses a 
company has accumulated in past 
years, or how much of a deficit it has 
at the beginning or end of the year. 
Current earnings are what count; if 
they are not paid out, the tax applies. 

The tax, effective retroactively to 
January 1, 1936, is without doubt the 
most revolutionary innovation in our 
tax laws since the income tax itself. 

It is sure to have serious effects on 
nearly all phases of corporate man- 
agement, including sales and pro- 
duction. 

A large increase in the number of 
_ stockholders should be one result. 

Again, dividend policies will be 
radically changed. The surplus earn- 
ings of fat years no longer will be 
set aside to equalize dividends in lean 
years. A feast-or-famine dividend 
policy will be the result. 


Te avowed purpose of the undis- 


Sales Subsidiaries in a Vise 


Third, subsidiaries (including sales 
subsidiaries) will have to be rear- 
ranged or dissolved. Except for rail- 
roads and traction companies, corpo- 
rations cannot file consolidated re- 
turns. This means that the losses of 
one subsidiary corporation cannot be 
subtracted from the profits of an- 
other. Many a sales company oper- 
ates at a loss while its parent company 
has a taxable gain. Under the new 
law, not only will the loss of the sales 
company not be an offset to the tax- 
able profit of the parent company, but 
also the full amount of the profit of 
the parent company, after paying its 
normal tax, will have to be distributed 
if the tax is to be avoided. 

Fourth, credit policies may have to 
be materially modified. Heretofore, 
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M. L. SEIDMAN 


Seidman & Seidman 


a corporation which retained its 
profits was a desirable risk. Now, 
these companies will be seriously de- 
pleting their working capital by hold- 
ing on to profits as compared with 
those companies which distribute 
their earnings in full and arrange for 
reinvestment by stockholders. For, in 
closely held corporations, it may not 


_ be difficult to perfect arrangements 


with stockholders whereby dividends, 
even if they are paid in cash, are 
promptly reinvested in the business. 
Nor is the Government likely to 
frown on such arrangements as long 
as they are made in good faith. 

Fifth, many small corporations will 
very likely be dissolved, thus entire- 
ly eliminating the problem of heavy 
corporate taxes and the need for 
earnings distribution. Other corpora- 
tions will be amply recapitalized so 
as to make available at all times suf- 
ficient unissued stock of a nature per- 
missible for distribution as a dividend 
credit. 

Sixth, prosperous corporations may 
materially change their advertising 
policies. By expanding their cam- 
paigns, profits may be employed to 
build up future earnings in the hope 
that, when such earnings materialize, 
taxes will not be as high as they are 
under this law. 

Seventh, bonus systems and plans 
for extra compensation may flourish 
the way they did in the days of ex- 
cess profits and war profits taxes. 

Eighth, corporations with ample 
surpluses and large earnings may 
yield to the urge of rounding out 
their businesses by investing in such 
properties as timber tracts, mines, and 
similar permanent investments which 
hold promise of appreciation and fu- 
ture profit realization, possibly at the 
expense of present earnings. These 
companies are also likely to accelerate 
expenditures for research and experi- 
mentation, for development of patents 
and for the improvement of engineer- 
ing departments. 

To understand more fully what the 
new tax act is likely to mean in 


terms of business management, it is 
important to get a bird’s-eye view of 
the new scheme of corporate, income 
taxation. 

Corporation normal taxes are from 
now on 8 per cent. on the first $2,- 
000 of net income, 11 per cent. on 
the next $13,000, 13 per cent, on the 
next $25,000, and 15 per cent. on the 
balance, so that incomes above $40,- 
000 are subject to a 15 per cent. rate. 
In addition, there is the undistributed 
profits tax ranging from 7 per cent. 
to 27 per cent., depending upon the 
percentage of profit retained. On 
the average, if all corporate earnings 
are retained, the combined normal and 
surtax will total about 32% per cent. 
That is approximately a 250 per cent. 
increase over the 1334 per cent. maxi- 
mum tax last year. 


How Does It Work? 


To illustrate the actual mechanics 
of the undistributed profits tax, let 
us take an imaginary corporation 
with a net income of $105,000 of 
which $5,000 is interest on United 
States Treasury Bonds. Assume the 
corporation distributed $20,000 in 
dividends, during the year. Its sur- 
tax is $12,262.80, arrived at as fol- 
lows: 


SOE ROOO ECOE S $105,000 
Less: Interest from U. S. Treas- 





GED <6 Sécuh neds puede 5,000 
Net Income Subject to Normal 

RN ie ta ae sele eo mare $100,000 
Rusee > POOUMNEL ROK. < .< cs0kccesens 13,840 
Adjusted Net Income............. $86,160 
Dividends Paid ....0:.0s0.ccseec 20,000 
Undistributed Net Income....... $66,160 


On the first 10% of adjusted net income, 
$8,616, the rate is 7% or $603.12 

On the next 10% of adjusted net income, 
$8,616, the rate is 12% or $1,033.92 

On the next 20% of adjusted net income, 
$17,232, the rate is 17% or $2,929.44 

On the next 20% of adjusted net income, 
$17,232, the rate is 22% or $3,791,04 


On the remaining undistributed income, 
$14,464, the rate is 27% or $3,905.28 

The undistributed profits tax on $66,160 is 
therefore $12,262.80 
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WR. PLANT MANAGER : 


Is the new tax going to 
help you sell the manage- 
ment on your new idea for 
extra bonuses? 








come? 











MR. GREDIT MANAGER : 


How about your 
Is a small company or a 
big one better from now 
on? A thrifty company or 
one that pays out all in- 








risks? 


research and 
ment? 





MR. PRESIDENT: 


Should you spend more of 
your company’s money on 





MR. SALES MANAGER : 


Must you cut out your 
sales subsidiaries? Is the 

















This calculation applies to adjusted 
net incomes totalling $50,000 or more. 
If the adjusted income is less than 
$50,000, then the first $5,000 is in the 
7 per cent. bracket regardless of the 
percentage that the $5,000 may be of 
the total income. Thus, if a corpora- 
tion has a net income of only $5,000 
and pays out none of it in dividends, 
it will pay an undistributed profits tax 
of only 7 per cent. 

There are some important part or 
complete exemptions from the undis- 
tributed profits tax. Thus, corpora- 
tions that are under written contract 
made before May 1, 1936, restricting 
the payment of dividends or requiring 
the application of profits to the dis- 
charge of debt, are to that extent re- 
lieved of the tax. Similarly, an agree- 
ment not to pay dividends unless cer- 
tain current asset ratios are main- 





Photograph: Ewing Galloway. 


tained or unless certain sinking fund 
provisions are made, would exempt 
that much of the profit from the un- 
distributed profits tax. 

Banks and insurance companies are 
completely exempt from this tax. 
They are, however, subject to a flat 
normal tax of 15 per cent. The same 
treatment is extended to corporations 
in bankruptcy or to insolvent corpo- 
rations in receivership. 

The percentage of inter-corporate 
dividends made subject to tax has 
been raised by 50 per cent. Instead 
of 90 per cent. of dividends received 
being free of normal tax, it is now 
85 per cent. There is no exemption 
at all on this account for the undis- 
tributed profits tax. On -the other 
hand, the law has been considerably 
liberalized so as to encourage liquida- 
tion of subsidiary companies by mak- 
ing such liquidations tax-free. Also, 











develop- time now ripe for that 
long - planned, large-scale 
advertising drive? 
heretofore individual stockholders 


have had to report in full any profit 
on corporate liquidations. They 
could not, as in the case of a regular 
sale of stock, scale down the report- 
able profit to as low as 30 per cent. 
according to the length of time the 
stock was held. Now they will be 
able to do so. 

Investment trusts which permit 
shareholders to turn in their stock 
for a pro rata interest in the under- 
lying securities and which otherwise 
qualify under the definition of the 
law as mutual investment companies, 
are relieved entirely from both the 
normal and undistributed profits tax 
if they distribute all of their income, 
including capital gains. 

Common trusts maintained by 
banks for the collective investment of 
various funds under which the bank 

(Continued on page 37) 
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of a modernization program in 

terms of the purchase of a half- 
dozen turret lathes after a five-year 
period in which no capital expendi- 
tures have been made are still playing 
penny ante, when a comparison is 
made with what an automotive con- 
cern can do when it gets started. 

These fellows use blue chips. The 
Buick Motor Company’s rehabilita- 
tion program undertaken in 1935 is 
a good example of what can be done 
when such a concern takes the bull 
by the horns and goes after old man 
Obsolescence in real earnest. 

The expenditure of $15,000,000 in 
a year is big money in any man’s lan- 
guage, but a better 
conception of the 
hugeness of the 
project is obtained 
when the figure is 
expressed as twen- 
ty-five per cent. of 
Buick’s total in- 
vestment in build- 
ings and equipment. 

It takes courage to spend that 
amount of money, even when the re- 
serves are there to be drawn upon; it 
takes faith in certain fundamental 
principles that are generally acknowl- 
edged to be true, but seldom lived up 
to in these times. Those principles 
are that increased value stimulates 
demand, particularly when such an 
increase can be accompanied by a re- 
duction in price. The value is en- 
hanced by better design, better mate- 
rials, better methods. The reduction 
in cost is made possible by taking ad- 
vantage of the tremendous advances 
in the design of production ma- 
chinery, made, oddly enough, in the 
leanest depression years. By co-or- 
dinating engineering oor design 
changes with plant and equipment 
changes, the maximum effect is ob- 
tained. That, in brief, is just what 
Buick did. 

When Harlow H. Curtice took 
over the presidency of Buick in Octo- 
ber, 1933, it was with one purpose in 
mind—to re-establish Buick’s former 
position in its price class. Depres- 
sion had hit the company hard. Its 


Wor = modernization who think 
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MILLIONS FOR MODERNIZATION 


—w Buick 





When President Harlow H. Curtice of Buick said 
‘“‘Modernize!” new machinery came in by the carload. 
For every four dollars already invested in plant and 
equipment, one new dollar was spent in a single year. 


1933 output was less than twenty per 
cent. of the 1929 volume. As a tem- 
porary stop-gap, the Model 40 Buick 
was introduced in the Spring of 1934, 
but practically no important changes 
were introduced in the 1935 standard 
models. Instead, every effort was 
directed to bringing out 
a really “hot” car in 
1936. It was to be a 
completely new design, 
engineered for low-cost 
production. No limit 
was set on engineering 
changes, nor on the 
amount of money that 
could be spent in plant 
rehabilitation and for 
new equipment, as long 
as the main objective of 
stimulated sales could 
be attained. 

As a result, modernization has been 
carried through in every department 
of the plant. Advantage has been 
taken of all the recent design ad- 
vances in machinery and methods in 
order to do the job better and at a 
lower cost, or to put in the added 
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refinement of quality that simply could 
not be obtained on older machines. 

A large factor-in the thinking and 
doings in regard to plant rehabilita- 
tion is depreciation accounting pro- 
cedure. The practice is to charge ten 
per cent. of the original cost of the 
equipment as yearly depreciation, re- 
gardless of the age of the equipment. 
In the automotive industry this pro- 
cedure is necessary in order that the 
burden on older machines balance the 
high rate of obsolescence on the many 
special-purpose machines that be- 
come just so much scrap after an 
important model change. Tools and 
fixtures, however, are charged to 
current operating expense and do not 
enter the picture. 

Let us analyze 
the position Buick 
was in early in 1935 
after five years in 
which practically no 
major capital ex- 
penditures were 
made. In the first 
place, all the equip- 
ment was five years older. In the 
second place, depreciation reserves 
had been set aside, and were up until 
then untouched. Yet there was con- 
tinued a charge of ten per cent. a 
year on- equipment that averaged 
more than ten years of age. 

In this instance 
depreciation charges 
were actually lessened, 
because it was often 
possible to scrap or 
sell two old machines 
by the purchase of 
one new one. Applied 
on a large scale, hith- 
erto occupied floor 
space became available 
for other uses, per- 
haps took care of the 
greater volume ob- 
tained through offer- 
ing greater value at a lower price. 


Some specific examples will be | 


cited in a number of departments to 
illustrate how various modernization 
objectives were attained. Let us take 
the motor building as the first one. 
A big factor here was the reduction 










































Profits pour from the glowing maws of huge machines—if the machines are modern 


in the number of different motors 
from four to two, which enabled the 
best of the old equipment to be con- 
solidated and justified more elaborate 
tooling on new and old machines be- 
cause of the larger volume antici- 
pated, both as a result of consolida- 
tion and of stimulated sales. 

An example of revision to improve 
quality is found in the constant-tem- 
perature room, where pistons are 
selected tn sets to match the bores of 
the block in which they are assem- 
bled. This constant-temperature room 
is adjacent to the assembly line so that 


the flow of finished parts is direct. 

In fact, in the rearrangement of 
the motor building, machinery has 
been placed in the logical sequence 


of motor build-up. For each com- 
ponent section, such as connecting 
rods, there is a straight-line flow of 
raw stock from the loading dock on 
one side of the building to the two 
assembly lines on the other. Back- 
tracking is almost entirely avoided. 
Anodizing or hard-surfacing of the 
new pistons, which is effected in au- 
tomatic conveyor-type machines, is 
performed right alongside the last 


machining operations so as to avoid 
wasted transportation of material to 
another department. This is an 
added quality feature. 

Of the money spent in the motor 
plant in preparation for the 1936 
models, about half went to new 
machinery, chargeable to capital ac- 
count. The other items, chargeable 
to current expense, were composed 
of machines rebuilt and repaired, 
12.5 per cent.; tools and fixtures, 26 
per cent.; and plant rearrangement, 
12 per cent. New machinery came 
in by the carload, and for more than 
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one machine-tool builder, it looked 
as if the depression were over. 

The forge shop was another place 
where a great deal of money was 
spent for new machinery, either to 
provide added capacity, to meet the 
demands of engineering changes, or 
to cut costs. Actually, thirty-nine 
new machines were installed in the 
forge shop and forty-nine were sur- 
plussed or scrapped. 

he fact that the 
daily forging ton- 
nage was greatly 
increased with ten 
‘fewer machines is 
indicative of the 
relative production 
capacity of the 
modern equipment. 

Another change 
made to assure di- 
mensional accuracy 
and hence machine- 
shop economy later on, is in the final 
sizing operation on the crankshaft. A 
squeezing operation in a hydraulic 
press replaces a so-called restrike in a 
drop hammer, which took place at the 
end of the forging line. The improved 
treatment now takes place just after 
the hot crankshaft leaves the harden- 
ing furnace. The temperature of this 
furnace; and hence that of the forg- 
ing itself, is automatically held con- 
stant, so that the size to which the 
forging shrinks when cold is uni- 
form. There was no assurance of 
this before. 

One of the departments that was 
full of obsolete equipment was the 
foundry. A lot of this was replaced 
in order to obtain greater produc- 
tive volume in the same floor space, 
to reduce operating costs, to obtain 
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Workmen take pride in up-to-the-minute machines 


more precise control of operations, to 
lower maintenance costs and to im- 
prove working conditions. The old 
drag-type conveyors on which the 
castings are poured and cooled, for 
example, have been replaced by mod- 
ern roller-bearing types, with much 
wider latitude in speed. Only one- 
sixth of the power is required for 
operation, and wear and upkeep have 


Modernization is a three-way payer. It puts men and 
money to work building machines, providing ma- 
terials; it brings to the public better goods at lower 
costs; it rejuvenates the business which practices it. 
Watch FORBES for further reports on the outstanding 


modernization jobs of to-day. 


been reduced in similar proportion. 

A number of important improve- 
ments have been made in the paint 
line for hoods, fenders and miscel- 
laneous sheet-metal parts. A section 
of the floor has been partitioned off 
from the rest of the building, and 
filtered air is supplied under pres- 
sure, so that dust is excluded. Ten 
conveyorized spray booths of latest 
design have been installed, arranged 
so that excess sprayed lacquer im- 
pinges on a water curtain on a slop- 
ing back wall. Any free solvent vapor 
is drawn by suction up through tubes 
and is caught on water. This method 
of removing vapors is so effective 
that the operator does not need to 
use a respirator, as is often required. 
Again, improved working condi- 


tions have been the result. 


And they take added pride in the machines’ products 





Advantage has also been taken of 
recent advances in _ rust-proofing 
processes. Heretofore, the proce- 
dure was to convey the material 
through the rust-proofing solution in 
huge tanks, and necessarily there had 
to be provided sufficient solution to 
keep the stampings, mostly fenders, 
in treatment for the required length 
of time. The new process uses a spray 
instead of a bath 
and at forty degrees 
lower temperature. 
Time is cut from 
four and one-half 
to one minute, and 
by recirculating the 
liquid through the 
sprays, only 10,000 
gallons of solution 
is needed in place 
of 48,000 gallons. 

In the transmis- 
sion building, sev- 
eral million dollars have been spent 
for new gear-cutting machinery, in- 
cluding a battery of gear shavers or 
finishing machines to improve quality. 
Some highly special-purpose machin- 
ery has also been bought to machine 
the transmission case in much less 
time, with many fewer set-ups and 
with greater accuracy than was pos- 
sible before. 

These modernization expenditures 
represented delayed replacement—de- 
layed to the extent that they were 
required, in the judgment of the 
management, to bring to topnotch ef- 
ficiency the manufacturing facilities 
of the company. Buicks could have 
been built with the old machinery and 
equipment, but not the kind of 
Buicks that this year have topped all 
(Continued on page 39) 





Reavy to stand sentinel over 
your loved ones, when they 
drive, is Goodyear’s new com- 
bination of Double Eagle Air- 
wheels* and LifeGuard* tubes. 
Against blowouts, here is safe 
surety made doubly sure. Against 
any tire hazard, here is the finest 
safety equipment now purchas- 
able in the world. The incom- 
parable protection it affords on 
the fast maneuverable new cars 
has been proved by weeks of 
“third degree”’ tests at 96 miles 
an hour on blistering-hot Bonne- 
ville Salt Flats. You ought to have 


these twin Goodyear guardians 
on your car, even if they do cost 
more. They are not too dear 
for those you hold dearest be- 

cause their mission is not to 


save money, but to save life. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND 


BOODY YEAR 
LIFE GUARD TUBE 


| 1 A Look for the yellow valve 





stem and blue cap- 
i ds* take a little 
P any ~ inflate because ait 
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T will soon be morning in America 
again; another day of work will 
begin, for our support through the 

respite to follow. The work must not 
be hampered—that would be reaction- 
ary, for government domination is 
reactionary, and obstructive taxes are 
reactionary. They face the past. They 
are fallacies we thought we had long 
ago left behind. Our people are not 
reactionary—they face the morning. 

—W. J. CAMERON. 


One of the signs of the truly great 
artist in any sphere is extraordinary 
activity. It may be that exceptional 
activity is another name for genius. 

—SisLey HupDLESTON. 


Whoever will be free must make 
himself free. Freedom is no fairy 
gift to fall into a man’s lap. What 
is freedom? To have the will to be 
responsible for one’s self—STIRNER. 


It isn’t the crook in modern busi- 
ness that we fear, but the honest man 
who doesn’t know what he’s doing. 

—OweEN D. Youn. 


The slowest in promising is always 
the most faithful in fulfilling. 
—RoussEAU. 


The world has a way of living viv- 
idly and yet in vacuity. Life is full 
of excitement, its action is unceasing, 
incessant. But it ends up in ennui and 
emptiness. 

—Epmunp M. Wytte, D.D. 


No matter how busy you are you 
usually find time to see to it that your 
automobile is kept in repair. You 
would never think of starting out if 
your automobile brakes, motor or 
gears were not functioning properly. 
But, how about your body? Has it 
ever occurred to you that you should 
have it checked up at least once every 
year? How do you know whether or 
not your vital organs are functioning 
properly? The man who submits 
himself to his family doctor for regu- 
lar examination will rarely need to 
worry about his health. His physi- 
cian will advise the proper diet, exer- 
cise, recreation, etc. If his advice is 
followed much trouble may be 
averted ; many serious conditions can 
be halted in their early stages. 

—Dr. Joun L. Rice. 


The world is good-natured to 
people who are good-natured. 
—THACKERAY. 


We think according to nature; we 
speak according to rules; but we act 
according to custom. 


—Francis Bacon. 
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THOUGHTS 


Ten Rules for Success 
Put success before amusement. 
Learn something every day. 
Cut free from routine. 
Concentrate on net profits. 
Make your services known. 
Never worry over trifles. 
Shape your decisions quickly. 
Acquire skill and technique. 
Deserve loyalty and co-operation. 
Value character above all. 

—Hersert N. Casson. 


We are no more responsible for the, 


evil thoughts that pass through our 
minds than a scarecrow for the birds 
which fly over the seedplot he has to 
guard. The sole responsibility in each 
case is to prevent them from settling. 

—Joun CoLtrns. 


It is more shameful to be distrust- 
ful of our friends than to be deceived 
by them. La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


The country still has faith in the 
rule of the people it is going to elect 
next. —Tep Coox. 


To-day our churches are dark 
caverns where very little light is per- 
mitted to enter. This darkness is not 
representative of true Christian doc- 
trine. Christianity came into being 
out of doors. The one outstanding 
and distinctive note of the preaching 
of Christ is the happiness, gladness 
and joy in God. 

—Rosert E. Spgar, D.D. 





A TEXT 


And the work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness quietness and assur- 
ance for ever.—lIsaiah, 32:17. 


Sent in by J. W. Levis, High- 
wood, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? A Fores book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











If your efforts are criticized, you 
must have done something worth 
while, and you may learn something 
valuable. 

If your neighbor drives a better car 
than you do, that doesn’t make your 
old car any the worse. 

If someone calls you a fool, go into 
silence. He may be right. 

If your competitor gets business by 
unscrupulous methods, he can’t hold 
it that way. 

If the world laughs at you, laugh 
right back at it. It’s just as funny 
as you are, 

—BLooMFIELD Works News, G.E. 


Acquaintance is an asset or a lia- 
bility. We must know people in order 
to be truly interested in them. Gold 
mining and good men are much alike. 
The deeper you dig into their value, 
the more values you are sure to find. 
Get acquainted with men. 

—THE Case EAGte. 


To make a man happy, fill his 
hands with work, his heart with af- 
fection, his mind with purpose, his 
memory with useful knowledge, his 
future with hope, and his stomach 
with food. The devil never enters a 
man except one of these rooms be 
vacant. Cast him out and sweep and 
garnish the room, and he will return 
with seven other devils. The only 
way to be rid of him is to fill the 
room and take down your “To Let” 
sign. —CRANE. 


Science is a first-rate piece of fur- 
niture for a man’s upper chamber, if 
he has common sense on the ground 
floor. —O. W. Homes. 


Corporations have no souls, so the 
legend funs. Granted. But those 
selected to manage their affairs must 
have to achieve success. Sometimes 
however, they enter upon a mad 
scramble for material results, and lose 
them in consequence. Although a 
concern thus headed may seem to 
flourish for a brief spell and yield 
material dividends, it is certain to 
cease to do so, and must gradually 
decay. The proper executive is un- 
questionably he who adopts the 
Golden Rule as the keynote of his life; 
who buries self, when acting in a rep- 
resentative capacity, for he is sure s0 
to conduct himself on all occasions as 
to reflect credit upon himself, and the 
concern by which he is engaged as 
well. —F, W. LarFren7z. 


You cannot force the growth of 
human life and civilization, any more 
than you can force these slow-grow- 
ing trees. That is the economy of 
Almighty God, that all good growth 
is slow growth. —GayNor. 
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BURGLARY occurs six times as often as fire... yet your 
home and the things in it are insured against fire, 
while, if you ever think of burglary, you say, “It won’t 
happen to me.” 


You hear the fire engines roaring through the streets 
day and night. But the burglar, the hold-up man, the 
dishonest servant move stealthily. No gongs or sirens 
herald their work. So frequent are burglaries that you 
read only of the biggest hauls. 


To meet this ever-growing threat, which hangs over 


THE ODDS ARE 


every home, which today strikes six times while fire 
strikes once, the Maryland presents a broad residence 
burglary and theft policy at modest cost. 


You are insured under this policy against burglary, 
hold-up (both on and off the premises) and theft (by 


servants, delivery men, service men, solicitors, etc.). 


In every state of the Union, in Alaska, Canada, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii, 10,000 
Maryland agents are prepared to protect you against 
such unforeseen events. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY =: 


BALTIMORE - 


SILLIMAN EVANS, PRESIDENT 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud 
Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 
Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel... General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery... Sprinkler Leakage... Water Damage... Workmen’s Compensation. 
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What’s New in Business 


AFA Rededicates Truth Drive 


Late in June, back to Boston went 
advertising men to attend the Adver- 
tising Federation of America’s con- 
vention, to exchange ideas, to talk 
over problems, to sail on the harbor, 
to bet on the AFA Handicap at the 
nearby Suffolk Downs track—but 
mostly to rededicate themselves to the 
truth-in-advertising movement which 
was born there just twenty-five years 
ago. 

The speeches at that notable 1911 
convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs so sharply warned the 
delegates that advertising was on 
trial, so clearly painted for them the 
bleak future which was in store un- 
less advertising men themselves took 
hold and cleaned their house, that 
they went home stirred to action. 
Soon the seed sown in Boston began 
to spring up all over the nation. And 
to-day, a quarter of a century later, 
that seed has grown into a host of 
flourishing saplings and at least three 
strong oaks: 

1. The 53 Better Business Bureaus 
in as many principal U. S. cities 
which are supported by prominent 
retail, manufacturing and financial 
companies and which provide con- 
sumers with an effective court of ap- 
peal against misleading advertising 

and selling claims. 

‘2. The Printers’ Ink “model sta- 
tute” against “untrue, deceptive, or 
misleading” sales information given 
to the public, which has been adopted 
by twenty-five states. 

3. The wide recognition now given 
by advertisers and publishers to what 
was once considered a radical and far- 
fetched business fundamental: that 
untruthful and misleading advertising 
is fatal in the long run to the com- 


pany which uses it as well as to the 
entire institution of advertising. 

Among other outgrowths of the 
1911 meeting are the bureaus for 
self-censorship of advertising set up 
by the Toilet Goods Association for 
cosmetics, and by the Proprietary 
Association for “ethical” patent medi- 
cines ; and the wide, but fruitless, sup- 
port given by many groups of busi- 
ness men during the recent session 
of Congress to the Copeland bill for 
regulation of advertising. 

But all this, advertising leaders be- 
lieve, is not enough. Completely 
stemming the undercurrent of self- 
satisfaction which some observers de- 
tected at the 1936 convention, three 
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BUSINESS HEADLINES 








TOPS, RISES 


Despite daylight saving, long Summer days, electric 
power production hits all-time high. New figures reveal 
two new records for airlines in U. S. in May—96,368 
passengers carried, 69 per cent. of available seats occu- 
pied. Net operating income of Class I railroads in first 
five months of 1936 17 per cent. above 1935, but return 
on investment still only 2.17 per cent. New York City’s 
15 biggest banks show 19 per cent. jump in deposits, 16.8 
per cent. rise in assets, over a year ago. 





SEARED FIELDS 


Cattle, Spring wheat, corn, oats, hay in peril as blazing 
sun shrivels Great Plains of U. S. and Canada. Many 


—_ ruined, grain prices skyrocket, wheat crosses dollar 
mark. 





NEW PLEDGE 


Boston trots out its clearest, crispest weather as adver- 
tising men, at AFA convention, squelch self-satisfaction, 
pledge even stronger drive for truth-in-advertising on 
25th birthday of campaign (page 20). 





UNION DRIVE 


Union leaders, launching membership drive among steel 
workers, adopt new tactics by trying to enlist “company 
unions” on their side instead of excluding their members. 
Meanwhile, steel companies defy unions while both em- 
ployers and labor leaders profess desire for peace, pledge 
all resources to reach their separate goals, forecast 
thuggery from other side. 





TAX RESULTS 


Study of new undistributed profits tax bill reveals that 
it’s important to more people than accountants and 
lawyers, that it has vital implications for sales, adver- 
tising, plant, personnel and credit managers (page 12). 





EASED MARGINS? 


Wall Street hopefully predicts lower margins as New 
York Stock Exchange sends to Washington a_ report 
which, brokers believe, shows conclusively that Federal 


Reserve's 55-per-cent.-margin requirements unduly stifle 
trading. 





NEW ANGLE 


Commercial Investment Trust adds new angle to crusade 
for traffic safety by rewarding good drivers instead of 
cursing bad ones (page 20). 





NEW LIGHT 


Cleveland’s Great Lakes Exposition concedes matter of 
size to Texas Centennial, but claims world’s record in 


Two Weeks of Business News a 





lighting (page 24). 








men known far and wide in advertis- 
sing blasted any smugness which 
their colleagues might be indulging 
in. Merle Sidener, former chairman 
of the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee (out of which grew the National 
Better Business Bureau) warned that 
the truth movement was endangered 
by the complacency of those most vi- 
tally concerned with it. Ken R. Dyke, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s advertising 
manager and chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, was 
convinced that “while a constantly 
decreasing amount of advertising has 
been actually false and crooked... . 
too much of it has been dangerously 
close to the line in its insinuation and 
shrewdly coined promises.” And 
Bruce Barton, disturbed over recent 
trends in public taste and the ten- 
dency of advertising to follow them 
rather than lead into more whole- 
some channels, deplored the fact that 


“appeals and claims that ought never 
to have been printed or uttered have 
cast a shadow of suspicion over the 
whole institution.” 


Safety Turn-About 


Most sales contests reward the wit- 
ner instead of penalizing the loser. 
Most factory-safety contests honor 
the safest man instead of pointing the 
finger of scorn at the worker who 
has the worst record. And rare in- 
deed is the bonus or incentive sys- 
tem which takes money out of the 
poor performer’s pay envelope in- 
stead of fattening the wages of the 
high producer. 

This is because sales, personnel 
and production managers have found 
that better results generally come 
from rewarding the man who does 
a good job than from ridiculing the 
man who does a poor one. And this 
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is why Commercial Investment 
Trust’s new safety contest for ordi- 
nary automobile drivers is a signifi- 
cant turn-about in the drive for safer 
highways. 

For years, the reckless driver has 
been denounced, vilified and excori- 
ated. During the same period, traf- 
fic accidents have risen steadily. This 
situation, in CIT’s opinion, calls for 
a new approach. And so, through 
its recently established Safety Foun- 
dation and with the help of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, it is 
now searching for the safest driver 
of a private passenger car in each 
state and the District of Columbia. 
When the choice has been made, the 
winning drivers will set out in their 
cars for New York City, timing 
themselves to arrive on August 31. 
There each one will be treated to 
room and meals at the Waldorf-As- 
toria; honored at a banquet; given 
free tickets to a show; conducted on 
a sight-seeing tour; and presented 
with two medals. 

CIT’s Safety Foundation is un- 
derwriting all expenses, including an 
8-cents-a-mile traveling-expense al- 
lowance, from a $250,000 fund which 
the company has set aside for traffic- 
safety promotion during the next five 
years. Denying that it expects to get 
any return, direct or indirect, from 
this investment, CIT says that the 
sole reason for its campaign is the 
obligation it feels to the motorist as 
a financer of automobile purchases. 

While CIT was getting its contest 
under way early in July, a second ex- 
ample of the same type of positive 
appeal was provided when Harold F. 
Bidwell of Jersey City, N. J., re- 
ceived a gold medal as the safest driv- 
er unearthed during a nationwide 
contest carried on over the National 
Broadcasting System. His winning 
claim: 38 years of driving without an 
accident. 


For More and Harder Books 


_ This Summer, du Pont is launch- 
ing a campaign for the use of more 


“hard-bound” books as selling tools. | 


Reasons: (1) The company finds 
that more books are used by indus- 
try for selling and other purposes 
than are sold to the general public 
as trade books, even though there 
has been no concerted drive to in- 
crease their use; (2) therefore, they 
must be doing a good job and one 
which is capable of expansion; (3) 
du Pont will benefit from increased 
use of hard-bound selling books 
through increased use of its book- 
binding materials. 

Among recent notable sales-pro- 
motion books are Hickok’s story of 
its advertising campaign, Collier’s 














America is on parade again — for a 
new ideal of travel comfort has 
swept the country! Thanks to 
Chessie, the traveling public has 
rallied behind the Sleep Like a 
Kitten banner of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines . . . volunteers com- 
ing all the way from the Pacific 
Coast to join the company of happy passengers who have 
found supreme comfort on George Washington’s Railroad. 
So it’s three cheers for America’s Sleepheart — and three 
more for genuine air conditioning! There’s a place for you 
in the big parade—forward march to The George Wash- 
ington, the most wonderful train in the world! 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

The SPORTSMAN e The F. F.V. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the finest fleet of genuinely 
air-conditioned trains in the world. Insist 
upon it! 




















































Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio miniature model 
railroad, the largest in the world, at the Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City—during July, August and 
September. 


“A-L-L_ A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST, LOUIS—Union Station; CHICAGO—12th 
Street Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS—Union Station; LOUISVILLE—Central Station; 


CINCINNATI—Union Terminal; WASHINGTON—Union Station; PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania 
R.R. Stations; NEW YORK—Pennsylvania Station. 
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N THESE homely words you hear 
expressed the self-reliant spirit of 
one of the foremost industries of 
the nation, the American railroads. 


They’re driving ahead to new tri- 
umphs in service and efficiency — 
going after business and getting it, 
in a way to make any railroad man 


justly proud. 


Of course the recent lean years have 
not been easy; they have been tough 
for the railroads just as they have for 
almost any other business you can 
name. 


But in face of tough times these 
dependable carriers have made their 
bid for increased business by step- 
ping up freight train speed by 43%, 
by cutting the running time of pas- 


, lowdlaty Y” 








senger trains, and by increasing their 
comfort by air-conditioning, which 
means greater cleanliness, restful 
quiet, safe agreeable travel at its best. 


And at the same time there has 
steadily gone forward a vast program 
of improvement which only a man 
who works on the railroad could see 
and appreciate in full—$172,000,000 
invested in the past six years in 
laying heavier rails —a third of a 
billion dollars spent during the same 
period in new track construction 
and more than three billions put into 
right-of-way maintenance —all of 
which make faster schedules possible 
with safety. 


Yes, a lot has been happening to 
the railroads — astonishingly more 





GO PLACES—NOW-—BY TRAIN 


Rates are low—Safety, Speed and 
Comfort higher than ever before! 


O OTHER transportation in the world 
can match the American railroads for 
Speed with safety. And every modern con- 
venience contributes to your comfort when 
you go by rail. Practically all through 
trains are air-conditioned — cleaner, 
quieter, healthier. You have modern 
lighting, excellent food, comfortable seats, 


plenty of room to 
move around, and 
you get thereon 
schedule. Yet with all the improvements 
railroads offer today, fares have been 
steadily lowered. When you plan a 
trip for business or pleasure — call the 
nearest ticket office for new low rates. 


than most people realize — 
wouldn’t it be a good idea 
next time you have a trip 
to make, to go by rail? 


We believe if you'll look 
about you with a friendly 
eye, you'll discover surpris- 
ing evidence of how superbly 
the job is being done! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN IRAITLROADS 


HEADQUARTERS: Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 











description of its exactitude in styling 
illustrations, Barrett’s sales port- 
folio on roofing, and Grace Line’s 
travel estimate and schedule book for 
agents. 


New Lighting Record 


Although Cleveland’s Great Lakes 
Exposition takes off its hat to the 
Texas Centennial at Dallas in the 
matter of size, it does make one claim 
to distinction. In spite of the Texans’ 
illuminated lagoons, giant search- 
lights, floodlighted buildings, and 
rainbow-hued fountains, Cleveland- 
ers claim for their fair much greater 
candlepower per square foot of area 
than at any other exposition in his- 
tory. Rotating beacons develop mil- 
lions of candlepower; mushroom 
lights outline paths through the 
horticultural gardens; a man-made 
Aurora Borealis shines up from Lake 
Erie ; and thousands of electric lamps 
hang from the pylons, ships’ steer- 
ing wheels, davits, masts, and even 
the trees which are scattered about 
the grounds. 

Cleveland, meanwhile, is furnish- 
ing another example of up-to-the- 
minute lighting in the newly modern- 
ized branch of the Cleveland Trust 
Company which, fittingly, is located 
on the grounds of General Electric’s 
Nela Park lamp works. At the 
opening of the modernized office, 
which also marked the fifteenth birth- 
day of the branch, Cleveland Trust’s 
President Harris Creech sliced a 
fifteen-wax-candlepower cake while 

' visitors inspected the lighting sys- 
tem which provides several times 
the illumination generally found in 
banks. 

Pendant fixtures and desk lamps are 
almost wholly absent; light for gen- 
eral illumination comes from lamps 
in niches built into the ceiling and 
flush with its surface. Illumination 
for tellers’ counters, check desks, 


tables and other work areas strikes 
the most novel note: it also comes 
from built-in ceiling fixtures, which 
project the light directly downward, 
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Texas’ Centennial Exposition takes this year’s record for size, but Cleveland claims a world’s record for lighting 
per square foot of area in its Great Lakes Fair (above) 


through carefully shielded ceiling 
ports, onto the desired surface. (For 
more light on lighting, see page 33.) 


New Boom Town 


Less than a year ago, the first well 
in the Rodessa field, newest big oil 
strike, came in with a roar. To-day, 
the tiny three-store whistle stop on 
the Texas-Louisiana border is a 
booming town of 5,000, with parking 
spaces jammed, poverty-stricken 
farmers enriched, and new buildings 
springing up overnight to take ad- 
vantage of $200-a-month rents. More 
important to the oil industry than 
Rodessa’s mushroom growth, how- 
ever, are these facts about the new 
discovery : 

1. The field is estimated to contain 
anywhere from 150 to 500 million 
barrels of oil, enough to supply the 
U. S. for from two to six months. 

2. It is the first big oil field to ex- 
tend into two states—Texas and 
Louisiana—which means that new 
and knotty problems of interstate 
co-operation to restrict production 
will have to be met and solved. 

3. Because the strike followed 26 
years of fruitless drilling in what 


From three country stores te 5,000 people in less than a year—that’s the record of Rodessa, Louisiana, newest oil boom town 


was thought by geologists to be a 
hopeless area, the oil industry be- 
lieves that it is a complete answer. to 
those who insist that all the new dis- 
coveries have been made, that an oil 
shortage is imminent. 

Credit for the Rodessa strike goes 
to the persistence of three men: I. L. 
Young, elderly Rodessa storekeeper 
and the town’s original settler, who 
still runs his shop in spite of $90-a- 
day royalties; R. W. Norton, Ten- 
nessee-born wildcatter, who sank his 
last dime in the successful gas well 
which was the forerunner of the oil 
strike; and Dan L. Perkins, who 
kept assembling leases in the face of 
geologists’ denials that the country- 
side held any promise of oil. 


Price-Wreckers Halted 


After eighteen months of operating 
under the “factor plan of wholesale 
distribution,” E. R. Squibb & Sons 
(drugs) now reports “notable suc- 
cess” with it. 

Main object of the factor plan is to 
stamp out the predatory price cutting 
on widely advertised products which, 
in spite of manifestos, denunciations 
and State “fair trade” laws, is still the 
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curse of the drug industry. Few drug 





manufacturers like price cutting, but, 
not being able to control prices on 
their products after wholesalers and 
retailers have bought them, they have 
been able to do little to prevent it. 
Squibb’s answer was to buy back 
all stocks of Squibb products held by 
wholesalers, and, to send them out 
again on consignment to a list of se- 
lected wholesalers which the company 
calls factors. The factors sign a con- 
tract to sell Squibb products to “ap- 
proved” retail druggists at prices and 
terms which are stated in the agree- 
ment. “This distribution plan,” says 
the company, “has operated to aid in 
stabilizing prices and profits in most 
trading areas in the United States.” 


Salesman’s Dream 


Just what the credit man in the 
home office is going to do to that new 
account he sold to-day is the start of 
many a salesman’s nightmare. 

But if Gulf Refining Company’s 
credit men live up to the creed they 
are asked to follow, the Gulf sales- 
man knows at least that they aren’t 
impersonal machines whose chief 
pleasure is cracking down. Here is 
the “Creed of Gulf’s Credit Men”: 

I believe that everything I do tends 
to accelerate or retard the speed of 
the sales department. That the sales- 
man and I are team-mates with but 
a single thought . . . to complete 
profitable sales. 

I know he is aware that a sale is 
not complete until collection has been 
made, and that he will not be timid 
about asking for money when an ac- 
count becomes past due. 

I know that there is an investment 
of sales time and expense in every 
order received, and that delays are 
discouraging and may result in loss 
of business. 

I make it my business to under- 
stand all of the problems of the agents 
and salesmen, and assist them in 
every way possible. 

I believe salesmen realize the im- 
portance of gathering and reporting 
full and accurate credit information, 
and that such thoroughness will result 
i prompt credit rulings. 

I realize that there are frequently 
sales factors which influence credit 
decisions, and give them full consid- 
eration. 

Through devising ways and means 
of selling borderline credit risks with 
reasonable safety I show the man- 
agement that I, too, am a salesman. 

I am neither timid nor reckless, but 
maintain a sound credit and collec- 
tion policy with the object of handling 
a4 maximum amount of sales with a 
minimum of credit losses. 
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LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, June 30, 1936 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers. .... . $ 443,872,937.12 
Bullion Abroad andin Transit ...... 5,439,331.00 
U. S. Government Obligations ...... 818,381 ,631.82 
Wwe ST wk 44,380,597.99 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
EIS ee 25,962,308.03 
Loans and Bills Purchased ........ 558,034,496.41 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 4,782,153.51 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ..... 33,508 ,429.56 
IR a 13,413,434.39 
ee  , 357,703.67 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. ae 2,481 ,281.70 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 14,454,814.33 
$1,972,869,119.53 
LIABILITIES BY rie: rel sci el ae 
Co $ 90,000,000.00 
Se 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. .... . 7,649,439.95 
$ 267,649,439.95 
Dividend Payable July 1,1936. ...... 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Iebepest, Bamee, O66... ... .....:- 22,547,309.72 
Acceptances ....... $42,879,290.43 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . . 9,370,860.87 
33,508,429.56 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
eae ikl eas gh 6,945,214.00 
_ Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 915,729.00 
le $1,545,500,495.09 
Outstanding Checks .. . 93,102,502.21 
1,638,602 ,997.30 
$1,972,869,119.53 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 





DIRECTORS 
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CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President, 
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JOHN W. DAVIS . . . of Davis Polk Wardwell 
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ARTHUR C. DORRANCE -President, Campbell 
up Company 

EDWARD D.DUFFIELD .. . President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP. ._ President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

-EWIS GAWTRY. ..... . . President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W.GOELET..... Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER . .Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


JOHN A. HARTFORD . . President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY . . . . President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


WILLIAM C.POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
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GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Labor and Politics 
Likely to Dominate 


coming months will be: 
Political developments ; 

Labor events. 

Agricultural conditions may be a 
third. 

Among leading men of affairs a 
more hopeful view is taken of politi- 
cal prospects. They sense spreading 
questioning of the wisdom of New 
Deal harassment of business, rising 
opposition to unbridled government 
expenditures with consequent ag- 
gravation of tax burdens. They are 
encouraged over the response thus 
far to Governor Landon’s candidacy. 
They see the Lemke-Coughlin-Town- 
send opposition to President Roose- 
velt on the Left side and the opposi- 
tion of the Smith-Ely faction on the 
Right side as certain to cut into the 
Democratic vote next November. 

Not only so, but they view many 
signs as indicative of widespread and 
expanding desire among Americans 
to return to tranquillity, prosperity, 
employment, Americanism. 

Indisputably it has become abun- 
dantly clear that the election is not 
to be one-sided. A defeatist attitude 
no longer prevails in responsible 
business and financial circles. 

Warnings issued by John L. Lewis 
of impending lawlessness are inter- 
preted as foreshadowing resort by 
labor leaders and their followers to 
violent warfare, to bloodshed. 

Steel manufacturers are united in 
determination to defend their rights 
and the freedom of their loyal work- 
ers. Claiming that fully 90 per cent. 
of their men already enjoy employee 
representation through individual 
plant unions, the employers are un- 
compromisingly opposed to making 
any concessions whatsoever to “out- 
side agitators.” 

The situation is gravely compli- 
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T WO dominating influences during 


cated, however, by the indulgent atti- 
tude of Washington towards union 
officials, including Lewis, who is 
understood to have the ear of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Although the courts 
have ruled against the right of the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
interfere in the affairs of manufac- 
turing and other companies conduct- 
ing intra-state operations, Washing- 
ton officials exhibit. eagerness to win 
over the courts. 

The outcome of the looming strug- 
gle to enforce the “closed shop” 
throughout the steel industry—and, 
later, the automobile and other un- 
organized industries—will depend 
mainly on two things: the attitude 
of the employees directly concerned 
and the attitude of the public should 
disturbances break out. 

The right stand for the public to 
take is simple; the public should 
vigorously insist upon the rigid sup- 
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Courtesy N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
SOME OF THE BOYS ARE JUST GETTING STARTED 

































pression of lawlessness no matter by 
whom perpetrated. 


Crop prospects at this writing are 
creating intense alarm. Unquestion- 
ably, serious damage already has been 
done—enough to re-impress the peo- 
ple with the cruel foolishness of the 
Brain Trust’s costly scheme to bring 
about artificial scarcity of the ele- 
mental necessaries of life. Their 
“philosophy of scarcity” has proved 
asinine, as every mentally-balanced 
student of economics and every ex- 
perienced business man knew it 
would prove. The “abundant life” 
does not stem from scarcity and dear- 
ness, but from plenty and cheapness. 
The Department of Agriculture's 
records overwhelmingly demonstrate 
that our farming population and the 
rest of our population have fared bet- 
ter during years of adequate crops 
than during years of inadequate § 
crops. 

However, agricultural prospects 
historically can change overnight. 
Copious rains throughout the drought 
area could bring declines in grain 
prices as swift and spectacular as the 
recent advances. 

The opening of the second half oi 
the year finds trade and economic 
activity substantially ahead of twelve 
months ago. Distribution of the 
bonus bonds, of which approximately 
$1,000,000,000 seems likely to be 
cashed, has moderately stimulated 
many lines. Heavy sales of automo- 
biles have contributed to the cheer 
ful side of the picture. 

Recently the security markets, 
after their brisk up-turn, have show! 
lassitude. 

The possibility of a Summer re 
cession must still be reckoned with 
even though the disposition of the 
moment is to be optimistic. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Business executives are claiming 
hat reelecting Mr. Roosevelt would 
put this country right back into the 
Meddle Ages. 


A transcontinental airline is to in- 
stall barber chairs in its planes, which 
hould leave wide openings for re- 
marks about sky scrapers. 

* 


This farm-labor party seems to 












by [grave the tiller of the soil mixed up 
vith the tiller of the Ship of State. 
* 
are Looking forward to the wordy 
ion- ##tussle between Farley and Hamilton, 
een Fnewsmen agree that Jim is an expert 
peo- Mat hitting in the cliches. 
the * 
is Somehow, that platform which col- 
heit lapsed and let the voters down while 
we the citizens were watching a Demo- 
raced MCTatic parade seems vaguely sym- 
bolic. 
ex: * 
f of “What of the people who cannot 
vk afford to take a vacation this year?’ 
wt: asks a travel article. In our set, most 
eu of them take one anyway. 
trate ° 
| the {] The new Telephone Directory con- 
bet- Mtains instructions on “How to Get a 
rops fr Oliceman at Once.” No mention is 
uate fade of parking by a hydrant. 
* 
pects What this country needs is a clean- 
re p week when the politicians don’t. 
yrain ’ : 
S the The real reason for abandoning 
he move to rechristen it the “Grand 
1¢ of Mg Oung Party” was that those initials 
omic fa'™ack too much of the opposition. 


welve x 


"a No business man realizes his own 
ate'y Menius until he gets the right public 
o be Melations counsellor. 

‘lated 
omo- «5 
heer: Hint to undecided voters: Toss a 


oin. Heads, vote for Landon; tails, 
or Roosevelt. If it stands on edge, 
here’s always Lemke. ; 


* 
A novelist friend tells us that the 


Bcreen adaptation of one of his stories 
ways gives him a plot for another 
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The Leaders In 


AIR CONDITIONING 
all utilize the 








AUDITORIUM 


These patents, 25 of which have already 
been issued, with many applications pend- 
ing, represent the achievements of recog- 
nized authorities in air conditioning. Under 
the AUDITORIUM licensing plan, the 
benefits of all of these patents become 
available in designing a system, and the 
preferable features of any or all of them 
may be combined to secure the results you 
most desire. You may enjoy the benefits 
of all of these patents by the payment of 
a comparatively small royalty...Ask your 
architect or engineer to investigate AUDI- 
TORIUM SYSTEMS before deciding 
upon your installation layout. 

Nore: All Licensees have bound copies of 
the AUDITORIUM PATENTS which are 
available for reference. 





PATENTS 


The leading concerns named above, as 
Licensees, may install systems with the 
freedom and right to use any or all of the 
AUDITORIUM PATENTS. They may 
also extend to you, your architect or con- 
tractor, the same rights on payment of a 
comparatively small royalty. One royalty 
covers all rights. It will hardly affect the 
cost of installation and it will prove a 
paying investment considering the lower 
initial cost and lower operating and main- 
tenance expense you will secure. You will 
be certain of a system embodying inven- 
tions recognized by leading authorities as 
essential for successful air conditioning. 
AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING CORPORATION 
New York Office: 
17 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 











2 tall drinks, made with the same base... 
why the difference in taste? 





Ordinary 
bo ‘4 

— The first half But the last 
“fades” like a of your long, half ‘‘fades’’ 

toy balloon tall drink may .--is flat 
have sparkle and tasteless 
4, Canada Dry’s The last sip— 
Water holds as the first— 
its sparkle is delightfully 
clear through sparkling and 

the drink zestful 
The Reason? Canada Dry’s clear, alkaline water is 


carbonated to the 








usual point ...and then, under still 


higher pressure and still lower temperature, it is super- 
carbonated. Only Canada Dry gives you thisextra process. 


The Proof ? The uniformly better taste of your long, 
tall drink —and this challenge! Leave an opened bottle 
of Canada Dry’s Water in your refrigerator. 24 hours 
later, it will still be full of life and sparkle . . . Costs 
between 2 and 3c a drink. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING WATER 
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Decide To-day, Mr. Executive! 


first of the year.” 

Here’s a statement that im- 
plies neither definite interest nor lack 
of it. It has a semblance of possibil- 
ity and radiates hope for the sales- 
man. For the speaker, it’s an easy 
alibi for a lazy mind; and it’s also. a 
forerunner of half-way sales plans 
and of dampened enthusiasm for his 
salesmen. 

Consider the case of the Blank 
Manufacturing Company. In August, 
1935, an advertising-agency man 
dropped in to suggest a theme for 
the company’s 1936 advertising. 
“Why, it’s too early to even think 
about advertising for next year. See 
us later on.” 

In October, it was “We want to 
see how our sales are for this year 
and we aren’t ready to make a deci- 
sion.” 

November: “We haven’t been able 
to decide anything yet.” 

December: “We’re too busy with 
the holidays to do anything about 
next year’s business. See us after 
the first of the year.” 


The Old Story—“Too Late” 


OT se it up with me after the 


January 6: “My, we're in the 
midst of inventories!” 

January 15: “Having a sales con- 
vention.” 

February 10: “Busy with our 
Spring line—but we would like to 
do some advertising this year.” 

February 17: “Okay. That adver- 
tising program sounds good to us.” 
Lots of enthusiasm! Fine! But they’d 
like to feature their Spring line first. 
‘They should have been in the Febru- 
ary trade journals with their an- 
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nouncements, they admitted. “When 
do the forms close for March?” 

And so a last-minute rush—no time 
to study the market, competition, 
etc., to say nothing of the product 
itself. A hurriedly prepared adver- 
tisement, a rush for okays—art (ever 
try to rush a good artist ?)—plates. 
Telegrams for extensions—tele- 
grams for reservations—telegrams to 
trace cuts in the mail—an economic 
waste (with apologies to Postal and 
Western Union) to say nothing of the 
lack of efficiency and the possibility 
of omissions and errors due to rush 


- work that could have been avoided. 


Why do so many companies put 
things off until “after the first of the 
year’? Why do they resort to Janu- 
ary 1 as the beginning of their busi- 
ness year when there is ordinarily so 
much bustle, confusion and delay at 
that time? 

The boss is often away over the 
Christmas holidays, or perhaps he 
plans to go South after New Year’s. 
It’s February before everything is 
back to normal and sales plans are 
made, which means that the sales de- 
partment will be expected to crowd 
twelve months’ efforts into eleven. 
Then those proposed plans and that 
planned pep don’t get under way 
pronto and the organization is back in 
the rut again. It’s no longer a new 
year—it’s just another month. Con- 
sider the psychology of that fact 
and its effect on the morale of your 
organization. 

By beginning your fiscal year a 
few months earlier you can be ready 
to start the calendar year under nor- 
mal conditions and with all the vis 
and vim and new resolutions of the 


— 
1937 


Why do so many companies put their advertising plans off until the first of the year? 
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new year. Or, as an alternative, why 
not set aside the last few weeks of 
the year as a definite pre-New-Year 
period for making plans for the com. 
ing calendar year? 

Why not begin with August? Then 
your business may be slack and the 
time usually lost in the myriad of de. 
tails of winding up the year’s busi- 
ness will come at an off period. May- 
‘be most of your salesmen and others 
on your staff are on vacations and 
your sales department is crippled 
anyway. By the time the details are 
finished, plans can be made and your 
company can be ready to cash in on 
the Fall business and the renewed 
efforts of a staff returning refreshed 
and full of pep from their vacations, 
Since it will be a “new year” for 
them, they will come back to work 
with enthusiasm and ideas, ready and 
anxious to get going. 


Why Not Plan Ahead? 


Maybe you can think of lots of ob- 
jections to starting your fiscal or bus- 
iness year in August. Fine. At least 
you are thinking about the matter 
and you, too, may decide to give it 
deeper and more serious consider 
tion. 

But if you must start new advertis 
ing ideas, themes and promotions on 
January 1, then plan them fa 
enough in advance so that you have 
sufficient time for research anil 
worthwhile study. By such planning 
based on your company’s “‘new year, 
everything will be in readiness by the 
time which has been designated for 
firing your opening gun. Further- 
more, your advertising agency wil 
not be working under the pressure of 
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so many clients all clamoring for 
heir new programs to be produced 
at the same time. (I allude to those 
last-minute-decision advertisements 
which new clients expect to take the 
right of way over everything, no 
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Lifting the 
“Washington Lid 


Roe (ou Washington Observer 
S are 


set) OMESTIC milling wheat at $1.50 
ewel a bushel before November is the 
ashed American prospect to-day, as 
ions viewed unofficially by several of the 
’ forfmkeenest world-crop analysts in the 
work gcovernment. 
y and Wheat, not words, will dominate 
the presidential campaign! 

Henceforward, His Honor, The 
Weather Man, is our No. 1 campaign 
f ob- speaker. 
bus The U. S. drought, plus decidedly 
unfavorable Spring growing weather 
throughout the Danube Basin, plus 
diminishing Black Sea exports (due 
to expanded food quotas within Rus- 
sia), sketch the world wheat picture 
for the new crop year. 

As constructed from cable surveys 

farfmhastily demanded early this month to 
havefsupplement the routine statistical re- 

anifmports from abroad, the 1936-37 out- 
ining, M/ook is for a world export demand ap- 
year, Mproximately 400,000,000 bushels in 
yy theMercess of the combined exportable 
d forfisurpluses now in prospect. 
rther-@ On the basis of July weather, the 
, wilf#United States will need to import 
ire olfM™something more than 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat. She will need also 
0 take strong protective measures to 


insure adequate domestic seed for 
1937, 


Lower Tariffs vs. Dearer Bread 


Such, in a nutshell, is the situation 
ehind the sudden reversal of policy 
on the new soil conservation program. 
An “emergency” order from the new 

































least 
ratter 
ive it 
dera- 


ertis- 
ns on 


nll co-operating farmers throughout 
he East and South to plant feed and 
orage crops at once on their “cur- 
ailed” acreage. 

Under the new arrangement, these 
farmers now are free to substitute 


pgency (formerly AAA) authorizes 


matter how insignificant they may be 
in proportion to the other work pre- 
viously contracted for by the agency’s 
other clients. ) 

Those companies that have adopted 
a time other than January 1 as the 


“annual grasses, small grains and 
sorghums” on the acreage they are 
being paid to reserve for soil-build- 
ing—but without suffering loss of 
their 1936 benefit checks. 
Somewhere along the line this 
Summer, the Administration will be 
confronted with the issue of reducing 
the wheat tariff, under the Presiden- 
tial flexible powers, or permitting an 
increase in retail bread prices during 
the heat of the national campaign. 


Planned Disasters 


In some respects the situation now 
confronting our slaughter-and-de- 
struction bureaucracy in Washington 
is more disturbing than that which 
forced the dramatic reversal of the 
1934 acreage-curtailment program. 
In their charts and blue prints, our 
master-planners simply do not deal 
with weather. 

Hardly had the original AAA cur- 
tailment program been written into 
individual contracts in late 1933 than 
a special executive order proclaimed 
the temporary end of that particular 
scarcity campaign. From late May, 
1934, farmers were implored to turn 
their abandoned acres to emergency 
feed and forage crops. 

An official report on the 1933-34 
program, published some fifteen 
months after the crisis, explains that 
during the last half of 1934 roundly 
94 per cent. of the land abandoned 
under the 1933 curtailment contracts 
was re-planted that same season to 
other “permitted crops.” 

Says the official AAA report on 
this point for 1934 (page 35) : 


Estimates indicate that under the ad- 
justment programs 47.1 per cent. of the 
contracted acreage was devoted to new 
seedings of meadow and pasture crops, an- 
nual hay crops, and other erosion-prevent- 
ing and soil-improving crops; 29.8 per 
cent. to feed crops for home use; 15.6 per 
cent. was fallowed; 2 per cent. was used 
for miscellaneous purposes . . . and only 
5.4 per cent. was idle. 


Despite these heroic measures, 
seven months after the first acreage- 
abandonment contracts had been 
signed it was necessary to issue a 
second executive order, in December 
1934, authorizing the duty-free im- 
portation of 300,000 tons of hay from 
Canada; and this after the “emer- 
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beginning of their fiscal years have 
found it practical and decidedly ad- 
vantageous. At least, their execu- 
tives (especially the junior officials) 
cannot so readily resort to the alibi 
of “after the first of the year.” 


gency” slaughter campaign of ’33-’34 
had killed off 7,796,245 head of cat- 
tle, 3,596,416 sheep and goats, and 
6,410,866 hogs ! 

In tens of thousands of cases, it 
was necessary to extend emergency 
seed loans in the Summer of ’34 to 
assure the re-planting of the very 
acres abandoned under government 
contract five to eight months earlier. 
Seedloan Sam paid first for the cur- 
tailment, then for the “emergency” 
planting. 

Here is Planned Economy in all 
its blinding glory! 

And in this year 1936, we shall 
have the same performance all over 
again. 

The only difference worthy of note 
is this: that the managed scarcity of 
1934 fell upon animal feeds and 
forage, while in this year of 1936 it 
falls upon the first food of man- 
kind—bread. 


Personal Solution 


It is highly probable, if I read 
aright the signs of the times, that we 
soon shall be rid of this whole silly 
business of “planned economy,” “bal- 
anced agriculture,’ and “ever-nor- 
mal granary”; but should the New 
Despotism receive a vote of confi- 
dence at the polls this year, I shall 
be prepared to submit, at the open- 
ing session of the Seventy-fifth con- 
gress next January, a constitutional 
amendment requiring that all Brain 
Trusters give due consideration, in all 
their crop-management plans, to rain- 
fall and weather. 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote heat- 
edly to an ardent Federalist: “Were 
we told by Washington what to sow 
and when to reap we soon should 
want for bread.” 

Jefferson is no authority, of course, 
for a starry-eyed band of woolly- 
headed national planners bent solely 
upon the orderly extermination of 
“economic royalists,” But the Col- 
umbia Boys at the blueprint boards 
down here do not themselves intend 
to starve even the royalists. They 
seek merely to get them all on the 
relief rolls. They should be com- 
pelled, therefore, by a constitutional 
amendment if necessary, to face the 
facts of life—one of which is weather, 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN, 
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peak of the 1936 rise has been 

passed. 

In the last two weeks of June, the 
business public was enthusiastically 
and optimistically talking about the 
soldiers’ bonus and the tremendous 
business spurt which was to come 
from it. 

In the first two weeks of July, the 
same public has been becoming in- 
creasingly worried about drought in 
the West and steel-industry labor 
troubles in the East. 

This change is symptomatic and 
typical. The drought and the steel 
situation are both serious negative 
factors. Other serious negative fac- 
tors existed before July, but the mood 
of the moment, resulting from the 
continuous and splendid improvement 
throughout the Spring, was to ignore 
them, paying attention only to bonus- 
daydreams and _ other pleasant 
thoughts. 

Those who have followed this de- 
partment have, however, been pre- 
pared for a change in the direction of 
business movement at about this time. 
It is true that the advent of the 
drought may seem to them fortuitous. 
But a careful analysis of the latest 
figures shows that up till now neither 
the drought nor the labor worries 
have contributed to the downward 
changes which are already in evi- 
dence. As a matter of fact, the first 
results of both these forces, as al- 
ways, have been to stimulate rather 
than to depress business. In the 


|’ is now almost certain that the 


What’s Ahead for Business 


drought areas, cattle are rushed to 
market, and grain is turned into cash 
at a rapid rate to take advantage of 
prevailing high prices. In the steel 
industry, likewise, the first effect of 
the C. I. O. scare has been to cause 
the placing of advance orders by con- 
sumers afraid of being caught short. 

This situation is clearly shown by 
the changes which have occurred 
since the publication of our bunch- 
of-grapes chart two weeks ago. 

At that time, we showed grain 
loadings as having reached a peak 
(in comparison to last year) at 
March 21st, livestock loadings a week 
later. By June 27th, however, both 
these indices had pushed through to 
new highs. Asa matter of fact, grain 
loadings, livestock loadings, and steel 
activity are the only three items in 
the entire fifteen used in the bunch 
of grapes which can safely be said not 
to have started their downward trend. 

Less than carload freight, which 
showed on the chart as making a 
probable top at the end of July may 
actually have made its top at June 
20th. Debits outside New York, for 
which a top was expected in the 
second half of July, and total bank 
debits for which a top was charted at 
July 1st, are currently so weak that 
they can scarcely equal their high 
points (in relation to last year) made 
on April 8. Yet these and steel are 
the only four among fifteen indices 
which were not already declining 
when our previous issue was pub- 


lished.—C. H. 


To-day’s High Spots for Sales Drives 


During a period of business de- 
cline the sales manager may follow 
either of two policies. He may sit 
back and let his sales volume “take 
it on the chin.” Or he may multiply 
the effectiveness of his sales organ- 
ization by more effective guidance, 
particularly by seeing to it that the 
energies of his men are directed to 
the most promising points. 

It is with this in mind that ForBEs 
begins with this issue to increase the 
value of this department to business 
readers by giving concrete informa- 
tion which will enable sales managers 
to spot quickly the territories which 
promise best returns for energy ex- 
pended. To begin this campaign for 
greater sales effectiveness, we have 
by careful study of the figures from 
all over the country upon which 
Forbes Business Pictograph is based, 





chosen five territories whose recent 
record entitles them to be called 
“Selling High Spots.” 

In the first territory listed, busi- 
ness has recently been farther ahead 
of last year than in any other terri- 
tory containing one million urban 
population. The second territory 
listed contains some cities that are 
farther ahead of last year than the 
single city which is listed in territory 
number one, and some cities not so 
far ahead. But taking it as a whole, 
this second group of cities is farther 
ahead of last year than any other 
territory except number one, and so 
on. 

Any one of the groups is a rich 
field for current sales activity. 


Territory | 
Rating 126 per cent. (comparison 





R NICKEL 


THE Textile Industries are 
particularly susceptible to problems in- 
volving color contamination. 

Caustic soda, which is es- 
sential in the manufacture of rayons, is 
easily infected with rust; yet its trans- 
portation, storage and use are on such a 
quantity scale that steel containers and 
equipment would seem to be essential. 

NICKEL-CLAD steel, which 
provides the strength of steel with a 
corrosion resisting surface has therefore 
become a popular prescription in this 
branch of the Textile Industries. 

In dye houses one of the 
most practical problems is that of quick 
change of colors in the dye vats. To as- 
sure purity of color, especially in the 
pastel shades, a vat must be thoroughly 
cleaned before a new dye is used. The 
speed of that operation depends on the 
material from which the vat is made. 
Here Monel Metal is almost universally 
prescribed. 
OTHER corrosion problems 
respond successfully to pure nickel, to 
Inconel, the special nickel-chromium al- 
loy, or to stainless steel with its 8 per 
cent nickel content. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NickeL Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York City 








TIPS FOR 
SALESMEN 


A little gold mine of 
practical sales wisdom 
by the incomparable 


HERBERT N. CASSON 


Among the many subjects: 


The proper Approach to a Customer— 
Talking vs. Selling—Helping him to move 
his Goods—-Knowing your Merchandise— 
Some Examples of Real Salesmanship— 
The Technique of Making a Sale—How 
to earn Promotion—Finding new Cus- 
tomers—How to Value the Different Hours 
of the Day—Keeping Mentally and Physi- 
cally fit—A Tip to Wives and Salesman- 
agers—How to Make yourself Welcome. 


Regular Price $2.00 
Special Cash Price $1.00 


Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Sth Avenue, New York 

Send me a copy of TIPS FOR SALES- 
MEN at the Special Cash Price of $1.00. 
My remittance is enclosed. 
Name 
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THE WuitE Mountains . . . with hiking, 


mountain climbing, scenic roads to world- 
famous views; healthful mountain air, no hay 
fever. A Sports PRoGRAM .. . including sporty 
golf course, swimming, tennis, fishing, saddle 
horses. A SociaL ProGraM .. . offering bridge, 
afternoon tea, concerts, dancing. A HorTeL... 
high up a hill, away from main roads, set in a 
200-acre birch-and-pine tract; excellent service, 
distinctive cuisine, modern conveniences, home- 
like atmosphere. Booklet on request. NORMAN 
PANCOAST, new management. NEw YORK 
OFFICE: Room 1205, 51. East 42nd Street, 


Telephone—V Anderbilt 3-5520. 















FOREST HILLS 


>>> HOTEL «<< = 
Franconia, Mew Jtaumpshire 
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to business at this same time lagi 
year). \ 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Territory Il 4AP| 


Median rating 125 per cent. 

This Middle-West territory cop. symme 
tains one large city, several middle. a 
sized cities, and a number of smaller Wi 
trade centers. The cities in the terri. jelect™ 
tory (and in the other territories #S¢ ™ 
listed below) are given in their order §p!2°es 
of population, but taken as a whole ett: 
they, and the trading districts whic, § De 
surround them, form a single contigy. B55 
ous area. big as 

Chicago, IIll.; Milwaukee, Wis,- Bas 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Peoria, Ill; ight 
South Bend, Ind.; Evansville, Ind. 
Gary, Ind.; Springfield, Ill.; Ham. Jt: 
mond, Ind.; Davenport, Ia.; De. PY ¥ 
catur, Ill.; Aurora, Ill.; Sheboygan, #? 
Wis.; Quincy, IIl.; Danville, [1),. Be 
Moline, Ill.; Muscatine, Ia. erget 


Territory III 


Median rating 123 per cent. 

This territory cuts through the 
heart of the Michigan-Ohio manufic- 
turing district, and includes mostly 
cities of relatively large population. 

Detroit, Mich.; Cincinnati, Ohio; # 
Toledo, Ohio ; Columbus, Ohio ; Day: 
ton, Ohio; Flint, Mich.; Saginaw, 
Mich. ; Hamilton, Ohio; Lima, Ohio; 
Adrian, Mich. 


Territory IV 





Median rating 122 per cent. 

This Southwestern district con- 
tains only a few cities of over 100,00 
population, but taken as a whole its 
urban population is also over 1,000- 







Houston, Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Kansas City, Kan.; 
Wichita, Kan.; Shreveport, La.; 
Beaumont, Tex.; Galveston, Tex.; 
Waco, Tex.; Port Arthur, Tex; 
Jackson, Miss.; Muskogee, Okia.; 
Meridian, Miss.; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Hutchinson, Kan.; Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Pittsburgh, Kan.; Eldorado, Ark.; 
Corsicana, Tex.; Greenville, Miss.; 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Lawrence, Kan.; 
Independence, Kan. ; Texarkana, Ark. 








Territory V 


Median rating 120. 

This fifth territory is another 
manufacturing region containing sev- 
eral large cities and a number o 
smaller communities. 

Baltimore, Md.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Washington, D. C.; Akron, Ohio; 
Camden, N. J.; Canton, Ohio; Wil 
mington, Del.; Altoona, Pa.; Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Johnstown, Pa; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Warren, Ohio: 
Cumberland, Md.; Zanesville, Ohio: 
Steubenville, Ohio; Butler, Pa. 
Homestead, Pa.; Greensburg, Pa. 















“AS in Inventions 
HAPIN HOSKINS. 


COn- Hummertime 
iddle- 
naller 
terri- 
tories 
order 
whole 
which 


Window and door screens which 
plectrocute insects are coming into 
se in restaurant kitchens and other 
nlaces where food is handled. Cur- 
ent: 4 watts per screen. 

Deep sea fishing lines made from 
Blass thread will hold fish twice as 
big as silk or rayon lines, 40 per cent. 
arger than linen. 


ight Gains—and Gains 




















Ham. § It seems as if scarcely a week goes 
_Bpy without something new cropping 
ygan, jeP in the field of illumination. If re- 
 Ksearch in all other fields were as en- 
’ Eergetic and productive, there would 
be no worry about declining business 
olume. 
The name of one recent develop- 
ent doesn’t sound particularly ro- 
mantic. It is the “bi-post base.” But 
ppparently it holds considerable prom- 
ise of savings and improvement for 


1 the 
ufrc- 
1ostly 


Ohio ‘factory operators and municipali- 
Day: "es, ; . 7 ‘ 

ede © lamp which has the bi-post 
Dhio : base, two parallel metal posts extend 


lengthwise into the bulb, and are con- 
nected by an entirely horizontal tung- 
sten filament. The two posts also ex- 
tend outward through the base of the 
lamp, which is not screwed into posi- 
tion but pushed in. 

One of the significant points of all 
this is that it permits an entirely dif- 
ferent shape of bulb, a simple cylin- 


con- 
0,000 
le its 
,000,- 


Tex,; @crical form which can be manufac- 
Kan.; tured more easily and with greater 
La: @eccuracy, and occupies less space in 


use. Thus a new 1,000-watt bi-post 


Tex.: : ) 
lamp for industrial and commercial 


Tex.; 


Yila.: Muse is half the size previously neces- 
Ark.: @@ty. Direct economy to users re- 
Ark.; @ults from the fact that smaller re- 
Ark.: @uectors and accessories can be used. 
Miss.; You Can Drive More Safely 
a In highway lighting, both economy 
'" ~~ fgand greater safety are bi-post results. 
A 4,000-lumen (220-watt) lamp is 
only one-fourth the previous volume. 
ais Greater safety to highway users 





comes partly from the fact that it is 
now possible to place the filament 
within tolerances of thousandths of 
an inch instead of eighths, and from 
this follows the ability to get much 











y sev- 
er ol 

















Pa. ; 























= more precise adjustment of lamps and 
unt: teflectors for maximum illumination 
oc and minimum glare. In addition, the 





new horizontal filament throws more 
light directly on to the highway and 
its shoulders and sidewalks than does 
a filament of older type. 





Ohio: 
Ohio; 
Pa.; 























Powerful Peanut 


For industrial users, another step 
was taken when last month a small- 
size mercury-vapor lamp came on the 
market. Mercury-vapor lamps previ- 
ously in use have been chiefly of the 
250- and 400-watt size. The new lamp 
rates 85 watts, but it gives about the 
same illumination as a 200-watt in- 
candescent lamp. 

The new lamp is said to be spe- 
cially useful in smoky or dusty at- 
mospheres in which proper illumina- 
tion has hitherto been costly. 

Incidentally, the new lamp is ac- 
tually only the size of a peanut. But 
it develops such high temperatures 
that it has to be surrounded by a sec- 
ond and larger bulb. 


Sealed Thermometer 


By the way, it is interesting to 
see how one of the principles of elec- 
tric lamp manufacture is spreading 
into other fields. It is of course a 
commonplace that every electric lamp 
is hermetically sealed, to maintain an 
internal vacuum. But an implication 
of this fact which we usually over- 
look is that before the seal is ef- 
fected, every inside detail has to be 
exactly and precisely and irrevocably 
right. 

Last issue, I mentioned the applica- 
tion of this principle to an air-con- 


ditioning condenser. Since then my 
attention has been called to a similar 
step in recording thermometer de- 
sign. 

An interesting thing about this new 
thermometer—one of those with a 
twenty-four-hour rotating disc—is 
that it contains no mechanical multi- 
plying device. A sensitive bulb con- 
tains a gas, pressure of which 
changes, by a_ well-known law of 
physics, in direct proportion to tem- 
perature change. Adjacent to this is 
a tiny capillary tube in which the 
pressure changes also occur. These 
two units and a helical spring are 
welded together and laboratory-sealed 
within a small cartridge. 

The protection thus given to the 
sensitive helical spring is obvious. 


Everything Under Control 


Another control instrument of re- 
cent design is an automatic tempera- 
ture and pressure control for use in 
situations which do not justify a chart 
record, or where recording instru- 
ments are already installed 


* 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 





THE MILLION LITTLE 
IMPS OF FRICTION 
THAT LIVE IN 
TURNING WHEELS... 


FRICTION 


can’t exist 


ROLLER BEARING? 





ay 2 ‘ 


©1936, % SKF lndasteien, Inc. 


——- Imps of Friction...millions 
of them... thriving wherever 
plain bearings run hottest... hinder- 
ing every turning wheel...calling in- 
sistently for power...more power... 
to turn the wheels they retard. And 
depend upon it, someone is paying 
the bill in. the form of increased 
fuel, oil and repair costs. 


S0S Bearings annihilate friction... 
wipe it out...rid plant and machine 
of this menace to efficiency and 


in the plant 
that is 
5 KF equipped 


economy. They pay for themselves. 


SSS is the world’s largest indus- 
trial bearing organization. It offers 
a ball or roller bearing for every 
purpose and places a vast reserve of 
anti-friction engineering data at the 
disposal of industry everywhere. 
Manufacturers, engineers, designers, 
‘are invited to write and put their 
bearing problems up to SSF. 


csr INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Front St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WHAT NEXT? 


Further Recovery 
or Decline? 


Send for Mr. Wetsel’s cur- 
rent analysis of the market 
and timely advices about 
what to do next. Sent free, 
together with informative 


booklet. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only investment counsel organization 
under the direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free Mr. Wetsel’s current market 
analysis and recommendations. Also your booklet 


“How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth.” 
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DO YOU 


SEE-SAW 


In the Stock Market? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

lf so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. The Gartley technical 
service will help you to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 























Would You Buy Am. P. & L. 
or Nat'l. P. & L. 


any real situation for investors 
bd is none too ebvious. What 

would you do? One of these 

stocks has an “Index of Gain 
Power’ registered at .0100, the other .0107. 
Some day one will far outstrip the other because 
of this difference . . . and for no other reason. 
Canny investors will get our comparison now, with 
the interpretation of the ‘‘Index’’ for these issues 
and its revealing incisiveness. FREE to readers 
of this advertisement—write te Dept. 165D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 





24 Fenway, 
Boston 
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Stock Market 
‘Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


the unionization drive against 

the steel industry have injected 
new factors into the outside influ- 
ences working upon the stock mar- 
ket. While drought conditions are 
more intensified than in 1934, the 
worst conditions are limited to 
smaller areas. In an election year 
it is perhaps natural that the party 
in power should magnify the damage 
in order to multiply its munificence. 
The situation is unfortunate, but not 
unduly alarming. Many of the areas 
affected have long been arid through 
operation of the laws of nature, 
which defy nullification. 

No decisive struggle seems prob- 
able between the steel industry and 
the unionizers until union member- 
ship is enlarged through enlistment 
of workers in an industry which has 
a relatively large proportion of well- 
paid, skilled labor. And that situation 
is not without its political angle ; for, 
since the organizers can do little but 
talk until they have a real organiza- 
tion behind them, the move at this 
time may be designed to emphasize 
and give point to the Administration’s 
support of labor, and thus win votes 
in November. From another view- 
point, the present maneuvers seem 
damaging to the Administration, 
which is pictured as opposing any 
disturbing action until after Election. 


[) ie nic in the Northwest and 





















These new factors have been im- 
portant marketwise, for weakness in 












the farm machinery, steel and granger ., 
railroad shares has checked the rising ’ 
trend. Up to this writing (July 8), rit 
however, the market has suffered § (, 
nothing worse than a protracted side- § ; 
wise movement and a trading reac- a 
tion. The movements of the averages th: 
are lacking in decisive indications. ff 1, 
It must be admitted, however, that 
failure of the Dow-Jones industrial § .; 
average to follow the Times com- Z 
bination rail-and-industrial average 5. 
into new high ground puts upon the 4, 
market the burden of the proof, if § 4, 
we are to maintain a constructive § ., 
position. a\ 
On the favorable side, it is worth & p, 
noting that the Times average has 
had only a 2-point reaction, in round & 
figures, from its June 24 high. And & x 
so far Dow-Jones has dipped only & i 
6 points. The Dow-Jones rail aver- § , 
age has moved side-wise in almost a2 & 4 
horizontal line. Showing the best & ,, 
action,-the Dow-Jones utility average & ¢, 
has risen to within a small fraction § , 
of its closing high of the year. d 
Although the market’s position 
seems doubtful, there is little that @ 
can be done while its fate is being & 5 






worked out. Our “mental stops’— 
just under 122 Times, and just under 
154 Dow-Jones—should remain in 
force to protect profits. In the event 
that the market gets out of its rut on 
the upside, with the Dow-Jones aver- 
age established above 163, we would 
raise stops to just under 158 Dow- 
Jones and just under 124 on the 
Times figures. 

The fundamental background for 
rising prices still resides in increas 
ing earnings and dividend payments, 
with investors inclined to “sit tight’ 
through intermediate ups and downs 
because of the limited opportunities 
for employment of their funds. 
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Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
















‘Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





\ 





one confronting every investor in 

ever-increasing intensity. 

In former days it was a simple 
matter to secure a 5 per cent. return 
| @ on a first-class» bond. 

A period of rising business activity 
: regularly culminated in high money 
1 Im- @ rates, and experienced investors knew 
‘SS IN @ it was time to sell bonds, which could 
anget @ be replaced later at lower levels. 
FIsing Now, however, because of condi- 
y 8). & tions brought about principally by the 


% Ee problem of interest rates is 





fered Government, abnormally large sup- 
side- plies of idle money exist at very low 
reac- @ rates, and it is difficult to secure more 
Tages @ than a fraction above 3 per cent. on 
ar choice bonds. 

» that § Bonds are still being called left and 
pon right. Many investors are becoming 


; restless over the loss of interest, and 
erage @ fearing they might not receive better 


n the @ than current returns for some time, 
of, if they are re-entering the bond market 
uctive @ and accepting whatever yields are 
available, rather than spending the 
worth principal. 

e has Other investors are turning to the 
— stock market and buying selected 
i ff stocks for cash. In estimating yields, 
only it is worth while trying to guess what 
aver’ Ba company might earn, and figure 
lost 2 that about 65 per cent. of earnings 
best I will be paid in dividends. Then cal- 
erage @ culate the yield on the present price 
action Hi of the stock, based on an expected 

a dividend increase. 
“re For instance, a stock now selling at 
tia $75, paying $2 dividends, would yield 


» fm > per cent., if $6 earnings resulted 
padre ina dividend of $3.75. It is possible 
un that the new taxation law might force 


un a dividend payments in a larger per- 
he 2 centage than 65 per cent. of earnings. 
; aver BB Are These Stocks Too High? 
would : : ; 
Dovw- From time to time this column has 


yn the {i Mentioned stocks which appear to be 
in bear markets, that is, where the 
id for fm ‘allies do not reach to previous highs, 
creas fa 20d where new lows are made on re- 
ments, fm *Ctons. In looking carefully over 
tight” the movements of many stocks, the 
downs ff ‘Ollowing appear to be in this cate- 
unities MH S°TY: 
4 Bohn Aluminum, Briggs, Timken 
_——@ Roller Bearing, American Radiator, 
article, Armstrong Cork, Congoleum, Glid- 
equest. den, Johns-Manville, U. S. Gypsum, 
























THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1936 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 











ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers..............$ 482,847,279.39 
United States Government Obligations 
(Direct or Fully Guaranteed)...................... 622,644,698.07 
SRS Gane IIE ERIE, 0 ccc ccc nee 101,487,261.02 
Coiiner THOU OI TIOCUFIUIOD on. nc ec ce ce nee 106,256,881.28 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 551,930,592.23 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances.......... 25,024,316.25 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...................... 4,725,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation....... 8,000,000.00 
ee rnc ian bine 0 € e oidiwie die. 48 we 53,583,623.68 
Items in Transit with Branches...................... 730,148.28 
ee le t8 eer e dc ode tietscctevduws ss 12,622,255.07 
Dears et ede Fisch o.sic's vee SOC Ge OREN. $1,969,852,055.27 
LIABILITIES 
eS ees Gals cleaht 4 No o's va 65> 0 6S acd dis'n-o''aiese tS $1,730,019,146.84 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
on Acceptances and Bills............. $55,799,956.02 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .. 10,367,534.70 45,432,421.32 
Reserves for: 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 3,554,280.23 





Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc........ 6,314,587.57 
bo ee 626,137.81 
Oe See 3,100,000.00 
Capital 
ec. nw noes Read aad tate latesccies ain $50,000,000.00 
(Called for retirement on or before August 1, 1936) 
Ne SUS Bea bin aura «area 77,500,000.00 
eect a an dktn GARE Alaie ote. 4:8, «9.9 42,500,000.00 
i  ) a an 10,805,481.50 180,805,481.50 
eS he es aa 5 oak «be eR Ge Nae $1,969,852,055.27 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1936. 
United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$119,915,445.32 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
On July 1, 1936, $49,093,000.00 Preferred Stock held by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was retired, leaving $907,000.00 Preferred 
Stock to be retired on or before August 1, 1936. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1936 














ASSETS 
ee $30,640,081.38 
pS SEER a aa 9,681,554.16 
United States Government Obligations 

(Direct or Fully Guaranteed)....................--. 32,896,839.59 
Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities................ 26,299,635.71 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..................-055: 600,000.00 
ea tae 6 ca xia 6 o.4 3. ou eis 8.0 ie eens os 4,502,606.25 
Se ieee Sil Ge ok cp eidedenevetesieevives 2,259,023.38 

Cue ead awk Cots e ct aa tpney hse vg uaz $106,879,740.47 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits....... SAGES SLR ee $82,218,413.36 
NN tea ee ak ee eal dn a rele ao gers qvtwue ale 1,617,154.95 
TA SEES oe eri rect h nc ctahce we deeds casnws 10,000,000.00 
is a a Ae ke wd ON MWe eb bk de o's be cule's « 10,000,000.00 
NN oS oe ica pede ities eescwctesieas 3,044,172.16 
a $106,879,740.47 








United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$1,516,139.49 in the foregoing statement are deposited with public 
authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Statement of Condition June 30, 1936 





Assets 
Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers. . . . . . $153,672,322.62 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . . . . . . . 67,863,543.20 
U.S. Government Securities. . . . . . . . . 581,412,681.01 
EE ee 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted. . . . . . . 153,081,418.76 
State and Municipal Bonds . . . . «  34,661,924.66 


Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank oof Bank for 








International Settlements. . . . . 5 ahs 2,280,000.00 
Other Securities and Investments. . . ... . 22,796,843.51 
te tis s bens 6.8 \ 2,400,421.34 
EE 19,970,103.09 
Real Estate Formerly Occupied as Banking Premises . 1,393,471.66 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . -; . 3,992,445.26 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . . . . 5,475,547.28 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 

Sold with Our Endorsement. . . ..... 5,123,480.74 

$1,123,818,961.38 

Liabilities 

Capital . . . . « «© « « « $25,000,000.00 
SurplusFund ..... . . 50,000,000.00 | 
Undivided Profits . . . . . .  19,091,338.50 $94,091,338.50 
Contingency Fund . Pe pet re ce oe 13,616,038.36 
Deposits . . . . . . . « « 947,562,940.33 
Outstanding and Certified Checks . _42,401,054.86 — 99,963,995.19 
Dividend payable July 1,1936. . ...... 1,250,000.00 
Accumed Insccet Payable. . 2. . s 2 0 2 2 31,213.03 
SONOREIIINR oh Ue lw ve wie 0 ee 202,812.64 
Reserve for Taxesand Expenses . . .... . 1,058,987.24 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . 9,053,906.29 

Less Amount in Portfolio. . . 2,755,810.61 6,298,095.68 
Securities Sold under Repurchase Agreement . . . 12,183,000.00 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement. . . 5,123,480.74 





$1,123,818,961.38 


Assets carried at $2,954,026.58 have been deposited to qualify for the exercise of 
poses. 





juciary powers and for other pur, 








DIRECTORS 
SEWARD PROSSER, Chairman, Managing Committee A. A. TILNEY, Chairman of the Board 
HENRY J. COCHRAN, Vice Chairman of the Board S. SLOAN COLT, President 
STEPHEN BircH Joun I. Downey Frep I. KENT HERBERT L. Pratt 
Cornetius N. Buss S.PaRKERGILBERT GATES W.McGaRRAH JOHN J. RasKos 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 
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Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Douglas Aircraft, American 4 
mercial Alcohol, Commercial Sq 
vents, Distillers-Seagram, National 
Distillers, Schenley, Lambert, Mon- 
santo, Macy, Electric Storage Bat. 
tery, American Stores, Kroger, Safe. 
way, Wesson-Snowdrift, U. §S. 
Smelting, Underwood-Elliott, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Burroughs, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Celanese, 
General Railway Signal, Cluett-Pea- 
body, Continental Can, Foster-Wheel- 
er and McKeesport Tinplate. 

This writer would not care to pre- 
dict the extent of any further decline 
in these stocks. Some of them, such 
as U. S. Smelting, are probably good 
risks for those who like to sell short. 
Some of the others have declined so 
far that one should be alert to detect 
signs of a reversal in trend. 

The fact that so many important 
stocks have been in a bear market 
for some time will probably surprise 
many investors. It is further evi- 
dence of the selectiveness of the mar- 
ket, and one should be everlastingly 
vigilant with regard to his invest- 
ments. Once again, readers are re- 
minded of the rule often stated here: 
Place stop-loss orders % of a point 
under the low point of the previous 
week, 


Companies Doing Well 


Two companies which have been 
doing surprisingly well are Lehman 
Corporation and Universal Leaf To- 
bacco. The former reports a book 
value well in excess of present mar- 
ket prices, and the record of the com- 
pany during the entire depression has 
been excellent. 

Universal Leaf is expected to re- 
port earnings this year equal to the 
$7.50 earned for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1935. Considering the earn- 
ings record of this company for many 
years and the small number of shares 
outstanding (145,000 shares), it is 
likely that the stock will prove to be 
a good purchase on any sharp reac- 
tions. 

Other stocks which are probably in 
line for dividends are American Water 
Works, Fairbanks-Morse, Snider 
Packing, Timken-Detroit Axle, In- 
terstate Department Stores, Ameri- 
can Crystal Sugar. Should any sharp 
setbacks occur in the market, these 
stocks should be attractive purchases. 
As the market has shown a tendency 
to become very thin on weak days, 
orders under the market might pos- 
sibly result in securing stocks at bar- 
gain prices. 

Inasmuch as the farmer is the 
favored child of the ee 
companies depending on the farmer 
are fikely to be especially desirable, 
such as domestic sugar producers, 
agricultural machinery, etc. 
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Management Problems 
Raised by the New Tax Bill 


(Continued from page 13) 


is acting as fiduciary are exempted 
from tax entirely, these being treated 
like partnerships for income tax pur- 


poses. 

Congress realized that business 
profits are not necessarily on hand in 
cash at the end of the year. There- 
fore, to avoid possible hardship, it 
provided that dividends can be paid 
in property or in corporate obliga- 
tions of one sort or another, or with 
the corporation’s own stock or rights, 
providing such stock or rights are, 
under the law, taxable to the stock- 
holders as dividends. A corporation 
can thus pass along its tax burden 
to its stockholders in the form of a 
paper dividend, leaving them to shift 
for themselves as to what to use for 
real money with which to pay the 
tax. 

If more dividends are paid out than 
the amount of the year’s profits, the 
excess can be carried forward and 
used as a dividend credit in the fol- 
lowing two years. 


A Tax on an Actual Loss! 


But, if stockholders can be made to 
pay a heavy cash tax on paper divi- 
dends, corporations may have to pay 
a tax on what is in fact a loss. For 
example, a corporation may have an 
operating profit of say $102,000, and 
a capital loss of say $150,000, so that 
in actual fact, its loss. is $48,000. The 
$150,000 capital loss, however, is not 
deductible from operating profit for 
tax purposes, except to the extent of 
$2,000. In this instance, therefore, 
the corporation will have to pay $31,- 
502.80, the full normal and undistrib- 
uted profits tax on $100,000 of in- 
come, on what is in fact an actual 


loss of $48,000. 


While the undistributed profits tax 
does not apply to surpluses accumu- 
lated before 1936, this, in effect, is 
not true with holding companies, for 
if their surpluses are distributed, in- 
ter-company, up the line, they will 
necessarily be taxed just as if they 
were in fact distributing current earn- 
ings. And, as to current earnings, one 
can readily imagine what will happen 
to the operating company’s income, 
starting from the bottom up, as it 
trickles through to the top holding 
company in a complicated corporate 
structure. They are all in a bad way. 
For, if the operating companies do 
not distribute, the maximum surtaxes 
are imposed upon them in the first 
instance. If they do distribute, then 
at each turn, as the distribution pro- 
gresses from company to company, 


the Tax Collector will clip off 2% 
per cent. of the dividend. And what 
is left of the original earnings after 
they have reached the top company 
will be subject to the full undistrib- 
uted profits tax, unless the top hold- 
ing company in turn distributes to 
its own stockholders. As a matter of 
self-preservation, those organizations 
which have complicated corporate 
structures will have to be greatly 
simplified. 

An important change has been 
made in the basis of calculating de- 
preciation, depletion and obsolescence, 
affecting corporations which are the 
cutgrowths of merger, consolidation 
or reorganization in one form or an- 
other during the past ten or fifteen 
years in so-called tax-free reorgani- 
zations. In most of these instances, 
the present companies acquired their 
properties at values very much in ex- 
cess of the predecessors’ costs. Under 
the new law, the present owners will 
have to go back to the predecessors’ 
cost and use that as a basis for com- 
puting depreciation, depletion and ob- 
solescence. In many cases, this will 
seriously reduce the amount to be de- 
ducted from current taxable income 
and will correspondingly increase the 
tax. 

During the early consideration of 
the tax bill, recognition was given to 
the fact that it is physically impos- 


sible for a corporation to determine 
accurately its net profit and then ac- 
tually distribute it, all before the close 
of the taxable year. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the law was enacted without any 
relief on that account, so that in order 
for a corporation to obtain full divi- 
dend credit against current earnings, 
it must actually distribute during the 
taxable year an amount equal to its 
year’s earnings, less the amount of 
the normal tax. Now, to determine 
net income accurately, even under the 
best accounting system, numerous 
end-of-the-year adjustments must be 
made, and in most cases physical in- 
ventories must be taken. Under these 
circumstances, it will probably be nec- 
essary for corporations to strike a 
balance a month before the close of 
the fiscal year, making such estimates 
of the remaining month’s operations 
as are practical and feasible. 


This Way Costs Too Much 


If a corporation chooses to pay the 
undistributed profits tax when, under 
the law, it has a right to escape the 
tax completely by distribution, it will 
in effect be paying from 7% to 37 per 
cent. for the money retained. It is 
not very likely that many corpora- 
tions will be willing to pay any such 
cost for the right to hold on to their 
own working capital. They are very 
much more likely to distribute every 




















U. S. Government Obligations, 


Other 
Mortgages Owned 
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Sete reser eteeee 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1936.... 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc.... 
Acceptances Outstanding ....... . 

(less own acceptances held in portfolio)... 
Coetier Limes <6 no vic oc ctaccesdes 


Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 
Outstanding $17,265,609.97) 







$4,148,072.01 in the f 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Established 1824 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1936 
ASSETS 
Caah and: Due. from. Banke. 00. cccccccvcccccvccccccacsecs 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed.... 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans.............. 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes................+0+ 
State and Municipal Bonds....... 
Other Bonds and Investments..... 
Loans and Discounts............. 
Banking Houses Owned ......... 
Real Estate Owned........ 


eee meee eee eee eeeeeeeees 
Seer ewww eee eeseseeeees 


eee ee ee eee eee eee esas eeeeseeeeeseeeee® 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 
IE we ddrnsbtpcécscaseess 


eabeaadnes $ 6,611,370.42 


U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 

oregoing statement are deposited to 

secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 

Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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5,599, 104.15 
1,681,490.29 
545,341,547.82 
$635,115,036.42 


1,012,266.27 
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SUMMER SALE 
OF FORBES BOOKS 





00 Regular Price from 
$2.00 to $3.00 each 


Here is a list of books that will help you—inspire you—books that are 
practical—that fit today’s conditions. All FORBES BOOKS—well printed, 
well bound, written by authorities. Most of these books are original 
editions, selling regularly from $2.00 to $3.00 each. Delivery cannot 
be guaranteed unless you order NOW. This offer is good ONLY 


Every Book ‘42 3 Books $ 
Listed Here for Only 








WHILE THE PRESENT LIMITED EDITIONS LAST. 





Tips on Finance 


By Herbert N. Casson 
B. C. Forbes, in his foreword, says about this book: “Casson 
has succeeded in accumulating a very comfortable fortune by 
the exercise of just such principles and practices as he here 
outlines. Go thou and do likewise.” A simple, practical, 
interesting guide on how to keep your money and make it 
earn more. 
: Buy Only What You Know—Never Buy, Give, Lend nor 
Invest Under Pressure—Speculate on Properties, not Schemes—Buy Only 
What Can Be Re-sold Without Loss—Take Your Profits—Ask Your 
Banker—Buy at the Bottom and Sell at the Top—Keep Your Money 
Moving—Borrow All You Can Use—Borrow for Expansion, not Show— 


Give, but Never Lend—Buy the Ordinary Shares of the Best Company 
in the Worst Industry. 
166 Pages Regular Price, $2.00 


Organized Business Knowledge 
By Joseph French Johnson 


Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 
In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men are summarized in clearly defined principles and 
methods of starting, managing and financing a business. 


The 13 Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and a Practice—The Science 
of Business—The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement—Industrial Management—Marketing—Reaching the Customer— 
Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know 
About Advertising—The Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 
Records Should Tell—How Financial Markets Aid Business—Business 
Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 


225 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, Columbia University 
Written for to-day’s emergencies—Should be on every ex- 
ecutive’s desk. A practical guide for the solution of many 
perplexing problems. 
9 Chapters: Business in General—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- 
turing the Product—The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 


Costs—Economic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 
ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations—The Budget—The Future. 


234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.00 


Assuring Business Profits 
By James H. Rand, Jr. 


The author is the head of Remington-Rand, Inc.—recognized 
as one of the country’s keenest business minds. He is entitled 
to tell how to make profits because he is an outstanding 
profitmaker himself. This book is especially helpful in these 
days when profits are hard to make. 


12 Chapters: The Straight Line to Business Success—The Manager's Job— 
Insuring Business Profit—Developing Human Assets—Planned Purchasing 
—Reducing the Cost to Make — Developing Distribution — Getting New 
Customers Without Losing Old Ones—Collating Your Profits—Judging the 
Business Currents—Putting Your Dollars to Work—Creating Your Estate. 


245 Pages Regular Price $2.50 
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True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 
How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 
ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best 
at the lowest prices, and many more pointers. 


227 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Preventive Management 
By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To develop their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of your workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
if you will give it half a chance. 


Contents: Preventive ca 9 a ll“ er in Industry—Human Nature 
and Management—Mental Hygiene in Industry—Mental Pitfalls of Leader- 
ship—Morbid Emotion and Fatigue—Fear and Nervous Energy—The 
Minor Executive and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 


A thousand thoughts on life and business!. Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 


165 Pages Regular Price $2.00 
DETACH THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 

B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 7 

120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


Send me the following books at $1.00 each, plus 10c | 
postage and packing for each book. (For 3 books remit | 
$2.50, for each additional book 75¢ plus 10c postage for 
each book.) | 


MY REMITTANCE IS ENCLOSED. (No charge orders | 
are accepted on this offer.) 


© Assuring Business Profits (] Organized Business Knowledge | 
(1) Preventive Management 0 +The Successful Control of Profits | 
| 
| 


(1) Tips on Finance OO Values in Business and Buying 
() forbes Epigrams 


(1) Send All 7 Books for $5.00 (no postage charge) 
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dollar possible and-then to find some 
means Of coaxing capital back into 
their treasury if they need it. Cer- 
tainly, corporations already having 
ample surpluses are unlikely to add to 
them at the expense of any such tax. 

There is bound also to be a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
stockholders of our larger corpora- 
tions. Corporate distributions can be 
forced by law, but thus far no law 
has been devised to compel investors 
to hold on to securities, the income 
from which will, in their hands, be 
almost completely confiscated. They 
may, consequently, find it more prof- 
itable to dispose of these tax-bur- 
dened securities and to invest their 
money either in entirely tax-free 
bonds or in bank stocks, or in cor- 
porations which, under the law for 
one reason or another, can withhold 
distribution of their current earnings. 
On the other hand, individuals with 
smaller incomes, to whom income is 
amaterial factor and to whom the in- 
dividual income tax is nominal, are 
very likely to seek out those very 
securities which wealthy investors 
will shun. 

The recapitalization of companies 
having substantial preferred-stock 
dividend accumulations, and which 
now enjoy some current earnings, is 
sure to be hastened. In such cases, 
the management is scarcely likely to 
be willing to pay the tax for the priv- 
ilege of retaining current earnings. 

The amount of invested capital is 
not a factor in arriving at the undis- 
tributed profits tax liability of a cor- 
poration. It makes no difference at 


Millions for Management 
—By Buick 


(Continued from page 16) 


Buick records for mechanical and 
style excellence and, what is much 
to the point, have sent Buick sales 
figures soaring. 

From this standpoint, the $15,- 
000,000 is small change however 
large it looms in the eyes of suppliers. 
More than $180,000,000 worth of 
new Buicks will have been sold this 
year, according to conservative es- 
timates. Not a small portion of this 
huge sum may be credited directly 
to the factory rehabilitation steps 
taken. 

But not only Buick benefits. Buick’s 
customers, willing to spend this sum 
for the 1936 product, are getting 
more for their dollar than ever be- 
fore. Buick’s workmen, faithful em- 
ployees of long standing, are putting 
in more hours under working condi- 
tions far better than anything previ- 


all, therefore, how large or how small 
is the investment upon which profit 
has been earned. What a company’s 
reserves are invested in, however, 
may make a very important differ- 
ence in the tax. For if reserves are 
invested in taxable bonds or stocks, 
the income is subject to both the nor- 
mal tax and the undistributed profits 
tax. But if the investment is in 
United States Treasury obligations, 
the interest is free of both these 
taxes and can be retained by the cor- 
poration without distribution. This 
may create an entirely different status 
for investment securities ordinarily 
used by corporations for their re- 
serve or surplus funds. 

Corporations having an indenture 
outstanding as of May 1, 1936 which, 
under the law, enables them to re- 
tain earnings for one purpose or an- 
other, will want to continue the exis- 
tence of such indenture. This may 
materially affect the refinancing ten- 
dency that has been so much in evi- 
dence during the past year. Further- 
more, it is going to be prohibitively 
costly hereafter for corporations tu 
have provisions either in bond inden- 
tures or in other agreements which 
restrict the payment of dividends, or 
require the application of profits to 
the discharge of debt, or require the 
maintenance of certain current asset 
ratios or call for given amounts of 
profits to be used for sinking fund 
purposes. All such provisions will 
make it impossible for a corporation 
to distribute its current earnings 
fully and hence will force it to pay 
the tax at the highest rates. 


ously experienced. Payrolls are 
higher and the employment volume is 
considerably greater than has been 
the average during the past five 
years. 

Beyond this, the Buick plants are 
in the pink of condition and, because 
of a continuing policy now in force, 
will remain so. It will not be nec- 
essary in the future to spend a quar- 
ter of the capital investment in plant 
and machinery in a single year. If 
depreciation reserves were spent 
yearly rather than reserved—and that 
is the present tendency—Buick alone 
would feed more than $5,000,000 an- 
nually into the capital-goods indus- 
tries. 

That is, in fact, the slated pro- 
gram. No wonder machinery builders 
are experiencing the best business 
since 1929 and are having difficulty 
in delivering machines in less than 
three or four months! The automo- 
tive industry itself is the best pump 
primer for capital goods activity we 
have in the country to-day. 








is Market Dead 
Until Election? 


—or should your funds now be 
invested in long-pull holdings? 


Summary of situation and out- 
look sent gratis. Address: 


Babson’s Reports 


Dept. 88-1, Babson Park, Mass. 





























BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


EGULAR quarterly 
dividends have been de- 
clared by the board of direc. 
tors, as follows: 
Preferred Stock Series A, 87c 
per share 
Common Stock 374c per share 


Both dividends are payable 
July 30, 1936 to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business July 15, 1936. 


E. A. Barey, 
Treasurer. 








GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself —all on a simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER @ 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal v 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type 
to set. Businesses of all kinds—retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly 
discovering the big results 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 
to $150. Write on business 
stationery and receive sample 
eards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 82 


A quarterly cash dividend declared 
the Board of Directors on June 17, 
1936, for the three months’ period end- 
ing June 30, 1936, canal te 1%% 
of its par value, will-be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of. this Com- 
pany by check on July 15, 1936 
to shareholders of record at the close o 
business on June 30, 1936. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 














The value of Forses MAGAZINE 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader 
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Is it your turn to 
be generous? 


Parents are 
proud. If they must be de- 
pendent upon you today, 
probably it is because they 
were generous to a fault when 
you were younger. Make it 
easier for them with a retire- 
ment income for life, arranged 
the John Hancock way. Even 
a few dollars a month they can 
call their very own can make 
a substantial difference in their 
outlook on life. Let us send 
you our booklet which tells the 
retirement story. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, Mass 


TS 








Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Name 
Street and No. 


LORE | SRE Cea 
F.M. 7-36 





























FOR LARGE PROFIT 


When HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY “B” was 
selling at 64% we pronounced it “One of the 
most attractive low-priced speculations in the 
entire list.”’ In less than a year it sold above 
thirty. This demonstrates the unusual profit 
possibilities in. some of the low-priced stocks. 
We have selected another issue which may 
duplicate the performance of HOUDAILLE.- 
HERSHEY. It is a stock in which you 
might, in the months ahead, secure greater- 
than-normal profit. It is a financially-strong 
issue listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It is a stock in which we have great 
confidence. Still it sells for less than $9 a 
share. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 83, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 











INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoLm @ (aPmaN 
Established 1907 
. Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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High-Priced 
Stocks With a 
Promising Future 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


hate of so many investors that a 
few kind words for such issues 
as Allied Chemical, American Tele- 
phone, Norfolk & Western, Eastman 


Hy ate of 50 stocks are the pet 


price of 250 for Norfolk & Westery 
will scare investors away. Yet, in 
terms of its old $100-par stock 
Chesapeake & Ohio is selling for 23, 
and the road must now earn more 
than $7,000,000 net for each addi. 
tional one dollar available for the 
stock, whereas Norfolk & Western 
need report but $1,500,000 for each 
one dollar a share of additional earn- 
ings. 

As for the fear that more might 
be lost in a stock costing 135 than jn 
one bought at 35, the answer is that 
it all depends on which company has 
the worse future. The price has 
nothing to do with it, unless one is 
so thoughtless (many are) as to pur- 
chase investments in terms of shares 
instead of in terms of dollars. If 
$10,000 is invested in each stock and 
they both drop to zero, the losses will 
be identical in each instance, but in 
one case the loss will be incurred 





¥ 





HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENT COMMON STOCKS 


Price Div. Yield 
Allied Chemical .. 200 $6 3.0% 
Eastman Kodak .. 171 6 3.5 
Norfolk & West... 250 10 4.0 
Detroit Edison ... 141 5 3.5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.. 166 9 5.4 


* Bell System debt. 


$46,053,000 229,923 
135,900,000 Nil 
1,078,000,000* Nil 


Earned per 
Preferred Common Common share 
Debt shares shares 1934 1935 
Nil Nil 2,214,099 $683 $871 
Nil 61,657 2,250,92: . 628 691 


1,406,483 13.77 17.38 
1,272,260 428 7.61 
18,662,275 652 6.74 








Kodak and Detroit Edison, all quoted 
above 140, are in order. 

Time without number I have seen 
such issues ruthlessly stricken from 
investment programs by individuals 
whose principal objection to them 
was: “The price is too high.” As a 
consequence, some splendid profits 
were missed, and average quality of 
investment lists was lowered. 

No brief, of course, is held for 
stocks simply because they are high 
in price, but the all-too-common fault 
of ruling out anything that sells above 
100, 150 or 200 a share can be a 
mightly costly exercise of snap judg- 
ment. 

“There is no percentage in buying 
a stock at 100,” or “Think of the 
possible loss if I buy a stock at 135, 
when I can buy another for 35,” ex- 
press a familiar line of thought. 
Price means nothing unless it is re- 
lated to capital structure, earning 
power, trade position and outlook. 

National Lead may look cheap at 
26 in relation to Allied Chemical at 
200, but National Lead now has more 
stock outstanding than Allied Chemi- 
cal, and, in terms of the old stock, 
National Lead is selling at 260, not 
26. 

Chesapeake & Ohio will invite buy- 
ing because the price is 59 while the 


through the purchase of 290 shares, 
and in the other, through the pur- 
chase of but 75 shares. 

If there is to be further economic 
recovery, concerns like Allied Chemi- 
cal, Detroit Edison, Eastman Kodak, 
Norfolk & Western and American 
Telephone & Telegraph cannot well 
fail to participate. 

Detroit Edison is one of the lead- 
ing operating light and power units, 
serving a rapidly growing industrial 
center. Industrial and wholesale 
users consume about 40 per cent. of 
total electric output. There has been 
no split-up or change in the par value 
of the stock in the last decade and, as 
a result, the issued amount stands at 
a figure which permits of substantial 
share earnings. 

Despite lower rates, gross revenues 
in 1935 were 20 per cent. higher than 
in 1933. Gross in the current year 
may approximate $53,000,000, or but 
slightly under the 1929 peak. Pros- 
pects are that earnings will be be- 
tween $9 and $10 a share. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion is one of the leading chemical 
enterprises of the world. Its divi- 
dend record has been unusually good, 
there never having been a reduction 
in payments since organization in 
1921. Payments held at $6 a share 
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through the depression. Earnings 
this year will run substantially in ex- 
cess of the present $6 rate. Early in 
1936 the preferred stock was retired, 
leaving nothing ahead of the com- 
mon. Conditions are shaping up for 
more generous payments. 

In addition to its ramified chemi- 
cal activities, the company holds ex- 
tensive investments in Government 
bonds, in Air Reduction, United 
States Steel, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron and in Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical. 

Remarkable Earnings Record 


Norfolk & Western Railway is 
hanging up a remarkable earnings 
record this year due to heavy ship- 
ments of bituminous coal. Move- 
ment of this fuel normally accounts 
for about 80 per cent. of the road’s 
total traffic. Common share earnings 
in excess of $20 a share would not be 
surprising in 1936, considering the 
gains taking place in loadings and 
revenues. Last year this carrier 
earned $17.38 a share. Funded debt 
is small and a large proportion of 
earnings can be passed along to stock- 
holders. 

Eastman Kodak occupies a quasi- 
monopolistic position in the photo- 
graphic and film field. It is free of 
funded debt, and has only a small 
issue of preferred ahead of the 2,- 
250,921 shares of common. The 
company does an annu | business of 
more than $100,000,000, and reported 
profits last year of $15,913,251, or 
$6.91 a share. Business is running 
ahead of last year and there should 
be larger profits in 1936 than in any 
year since 1929 or 1930. The stock 
formerly paid $8 and a return to that 
dividend level is a strong probability 
in view of the upward trend in prof- 
its and the new corporate tax on un- 
distributed earnings. 


“Only One American Tel.” 


There is only one American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, and if 
the shares seem rather high in rela- 
tion to immediate earnings, it is to be 
remembered that the company ren- 
ders an indispensable service which 
is bound to be in increasing demand. 
The chief uncertainty is how far reg- 
ulatory authorities will or can go in 
forcing lower rates, for which there 
is considerable political agitation. 
Numerous operating properties are 
contesting rate reductions. 

The management distributed $9 a 
share right through the depression, 
though payments were not fully 
tarned. Depreciation reserves have 
always been regarded as liberal and 
there has been no serious drain on 
cash in maintaining payments. Rev- 
fnues currently are rising along with 
business volume. 














THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND Due From BANKS . $ 602,890,348.12 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 


FULLY GUARANTEED . nee 735,987,426.74 
State AND Municipat SEcurITIES 96,689,988.58 
Oruer Bonps anv SEcurRITIES . 184,412,520.93 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 649,449,053.91 





Banxinc Houses 38,271,272.31 
Orner Reat Estate . 4,213,474.44 
MortGacEs ce ‘ 10,255,689.23 
Customers’ AccrprancE LIABILITY . 19,668,994.51 
Oruer Assets 14,518,907.50 

$2,356,357,676.27 








LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 


PREFERRED Stock . . . $ 3,694,340.00 
(Called as of August 1, 1936) 


Common Stock . 100,270,000.00 
Surplus .. . . « «  100,270,000.00 
Unpivivep Prorits. . . 22,657,367.23 


$ 226,891,707.23 

12,413,158.33 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . « 1,183,448.27 
SRONNR 6 se a ee . eo 6 0-0 « aes 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . 21,341 ,521.84 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . « ¢ 


LiaBILiry AS EnporseR ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
Poses mabts: . ks ee 


Oneau Raenrtriegs. 5 6 6 GS wie 


6,772,366.13 
4,429, 529.30 


$2,356,357,676.27 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$147,818,737.41 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Merber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This isn’t part of the motion picture mentioned elsewhere on this page, even though 
it was taken at Chrysler and looks like something from a scenario writer’s imagination. 
It does visualize some of the romance which exists in every automobile plant. Workmen 
are arc-welding the floor deck to the sides of the body. The welding points, of which 
there are eighty in this particular body, are shown underneath the rear end of the body. 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Truck Sales Up 


Truck sales continue to bear out 
the optimistic promise of the early 
months of this year. Besides good 
progress in the export market, truck 
makers are selling over 20 per cent. 
more vehicles at home than they did 
last year—and truck output has con- 
tinued at a relatively brisk pace in 
most instances despite the normal pre- 
new-model decline in passenger car 
sales. May output was 78,675 as 
compared with 59,324 in May, 1935. 

Chevrolet is leading Ford by a 
comfortable margin while Dodge 
holds third place and International 
Harvester fourth in unit volume of 
domestic sales thus far this year. The 
first ten to date is completed by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck, Diamond T, 
White, Reo, Plymouth and Stude- 
baker in the order named. All of 
these except Ford and Reo are re- 
cording gains over their 1935 domes- 
tic sales. 


Evolution To Dominate Design 


It becomes increasingly clear each 
month that evolution rather than 
revolution is going to dominate 
American automobile design for a 
long while to come. At a recent So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers’ meet- 
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ing, almost every important engineer- 
ing executive was arrayed against 
throwing away knowledge gained in 
years of practical experiment and de- 
velopment for hoped-for advantages 
of radical constructions which, they 
Say, are certain to bring a host of 
new problems, however alluring may 
be their apparent improvements in 
theory. 

As Oldsmobile’s engineering- 
trained president, C. L. McCuen, 
said recently, when asked about the 
car of the future, “I am sure that we 
will continue to progress—step by 
step—but we will not be revolution- 
ized overnight.” Then he added: 
“There is plenty of evidence that we 
must make progress, but the public 
very definitely sets the pace as re- 
gards how fast we can go. Cost of 
tool changes is not the determining 
factor as some would have us be- 
lieve.” 

In the meantime, the designers are 
working nights to complete the next 


firm step in the evolutionary process 
—1937 models. 


Realism in the Movies 


With the completion of “Speed,” 
the automobile industry once again is 
furnishing the background for a mo- 
tion picture—the first time, sn far as 


I can remember, since Ruth Chatter. 
ton ran the Drake Automobile Com- 
pany so successfully and served vod- 
ka to her engineer-lover. 

This time the story has to do with 
the career of a road tester for a bi 
automobile factory. Much of the ac. 
tion was taken in the Chrysler fac. 
tories during working hours and 
shows real automobile production jn 
action. 


Business Use Predominates 


More than half of the passenger- 
car mileage in the United States now 
is for business purposes, Bureau of 
Public Roads traffic surveys show. 
When trucks are counted in, the per 
centage devoted to business 
mounts to nearly 60. 

Trucks comprise 13.6 per cent. of 
the vehicles registered, it is interest-/ 
ing to note, but pay 25.7 per cent. of 
the taxes. 


A Famous Trio 


In thirty-three years of existence, 


Buick has had only three chief engi- 
neers prior to Charles A. Chayne who 


succeeded to the post when Ferdi-j 


nand A. (“Dutch”) Bower retired 
because of ill health recently. Walter 
Marr, first of the trio, drove David 
Buick in the first Buick car from 
Detroit to Flint to bring into being 
the Buick Motor Car Company. They 
covered 115 miles in the process and 
every mile was an adventure. Dies 
and patterns were put in the little 
Flint Wagon Works shop and the 
two companies merged to start build- 
ing automobiles. 


But Not Vice Versa 


Recollection of the fact that Mr. 
Bower received a Doctor of Science 
degree from Villanova about a year 
before his retirement, recalls that, so 
far as we know, no one with a Doc- 
tor’s degree ever became head of an 
automobile engineering division al- 
though several, including Chrysler's 
Fred M. Zeder, have later received 
such a degree in recognition of their 
automotive achievements. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


General Motors has about 345,000 
stockholders; the number hasn't 
varied more than 5 per cent. from 
that figure in nearly three years. ..- 
Pontiac is installing machinery in 4 
new axle plant which will open i 
the Fall and employ 850 men. .. . In 
Italy a census of individual win¢ 
holdings is being made to ascertain 
the amount available for conversion 
into alcohol for use as a motor fuel. 
... More than 23 per cent. of the 
automobiles in the United States ar¢ 
owned by people living within a 1 
dius of 250 miles of New York City. 
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OCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


1886 to 1936 


Fashions in clothes change. But human 
hirst is always the same. Since the first ice- 
old Coca-Cola made a pause refreshing in 
1886, its fame has spread ... from city to 
ity... country to country... around the 


world... welcome everywhere, because ice- 


old Coca-Cola is what refreshment ought 


0 be... pure... wholesome... delicious. 
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